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THE METAL-WORKERS OF THE FAR EAST. 


By Henry STARK. 


HE growth of civilization 
may be likened to the 
growth of an individual, inas- 
much as the best archeologists 
agree in dividing its progress 
into three distinct ages. The 
most primitive in the child- 
hood of the world being that 
of the “Stone Age,” in which 
weapons and implements of 
stone, wood, bone, horn, am- 
ber, and such easily wrought 
material, were used entirely, 
the knowledge of metals 
being extremely limited. 
The people of the “Stone 
Age,” seemingly partak- 

ing of the nature of 

their weapons, were sav- 

age, entirely unawak- 

ened to the least refine- 

ment of life, clothed 

in the skin 

of beasts, 

and _ buried 

their dead 
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in large sepulchres, called cromlechs, or sur- 
rounded them with large, unhewn pillars, called 
Druidical circles. 

But these childish intelligences gradually 
aroused themselves and groped slowly and cau- 
tiously toward the light, arriving at the “ Bronze 
Age,” in which the compound metal of bronze 
or brass (the term is used advisedly) made one 
step forward in the march of the world. Cop- 
per, tin, and zinc were used—or bronze could 
not have been—but little was known of any 
other metals. In this age of bronze or brass, 
the dead were burned and their ashes placed 
in bronze urns or deposited in stone chests cov- 
ered with heaps of loose stones. In the urns 
are occasionally found articles belonging to the 
dead of gold and amber, but never of silver. 

Finally, stepping out into a higher and larger 
life, the warrior of ancient times carried arms 
of iron, and was buried, not burnt, seated on a 
chair, with his faithful charger laid beside 
him. 

Brass being in reality only a variety of bronze, 
is largely mentioned under the latter heading 
in the earliest records, but one thing remains 
certain—that the brass or bronze referred to in 
Biblical and ancient histories was composed of 
copper and tin, and bore both names alike ; the 
composition to which the name of brass is given 
in the present day being properly termed “ yel- 

low brass ;” and it is to this species of bronze 

that the attention of the reader is drawn by 
the accompanying cut of various arti- 
cles of the most beautiful of all 
ornamental brass work, that 
of Persia. 
But not alone does 
Persia stand pre- 
eminent, for 
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the work of India has attained a world-wide 
celebrity. Indeed, these Eastern nations are 
the true artistic centres of the world; not so 
much in the extent of their work—though so 
far as it goes it stands unrivaled—but in the 
painstaking, loving care bestowed upon it; for 
each Eastern workman puts into his work the 
best part of himself, laboring patiently and 
carefully to produce a thing perfect of its kind, 
and it is just this very spirit that has given to 
us the perforated brass-work of the Persians, 
looking like lace-work stiffened into metal, and 
the graceful shapes of incense-burners, cups, 
and even the smallest of their household uten- 
sils, for the true Persian and East Indian turns 
to nature, and, with his wonderful imitative 
powers, produces her loveliest effects in various 
metals. 

Machinery never desecrated these treasures 
of art, but they grew from the brain and deft 
fingers of some Persian fire-worshiper, in flow- 
ing robe and high caftan, or dusky East Indian, 
in the streets of his native village, seated under 
the shadow of the wide-spreading plane-tree ; 
for in every small hamlet the traditional handi- 
crafts are still pursued to-day, though not to 
the same extent as they were a hundred years 
ago. Mr. Birdwood presents so vivid a picture 
of the source from whence came these highly 
prized articles that it would be almost an omis- 
sion to pass it over: 

“Outside the entrance (of the village) on 
an exposed rise of ground, the hereditary 
potter sits by his wheel, molding the swift- 
revolving clay by the natural curves of his 
hands. At the back of the houses which form 
the low, irregular street, there are two or three 
looms at work in blue and scarlet and gold, the 
frames hanging between the acacia-trees, the 
yellow flowers of which drop fast on the webs 
as they are being woven. In the street. the 
brass and copper smiths are hammering away 
at their pots and pans, and further down, on 
the veranda of the rich man’s house, is the 
jeweler working rupees and gold mohrs into 
fair jewelry, gold and silver earrings, and round 
tires like the moon, bracelets and tablets and 
nose-rings, and tinkling ornaments for the feet, 
taking his designs from the fruits and flowers 
around him or from the traditional forms rep- 
resented in the paintings and carvings of the 
great temple, which rises over the groves of 
mangoes and palms at the end of the street 
above the lotus-covered village tank. At half- 
past three or four in the afternoon, the whole 
street is lighted up by the moving robes of the 
women going down to draw water from the 
tank, each with two or three water-jars on her 
head ; and so going and returning, in single file, 
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the scene glows like Titian’s canvas, and moves 
like the stately procession of the Panathenaic 
frieze. Later, the men drive in the mild, gray 
kine from the moaning jungle, the looms are 
folded up, the coppersmiths are silent, the 
elders gather in the gate, the lights begin to 
glimmer in the fast-falling darkness, the feasting 
and the music begin, and the songs are sung 
late into the night from the Ramayana or Ma- 
habharata. The next morning, with sunrise, 
after simple ablutions and adorations, performed 
in the open air before their houses, the same 
day begins again.” 

What more poetic and beautiful a picture 
than this simple, happy life, free from the har- 
assing cares and ceaseless strife of civilization? 

As a rule, the Persian work, perforated in 
exquisite patterns and frequently set into pale 
blue turquoises, is the most delicate and beau- 
tiful. Arabesques of vines and foliage stand 
out in bold relief, and enwrought among them 
are curious figures drawn from their religion. 
The worship of these Eastern nations necessi- 
tating the profuse use of incense-burners, natu- 
rally induced them to bestow much work and 
skill upon these articles, the one in the accom- 
panying cut being an example of Damascene 
work, the graceful spires of the vessel being 
tipped with coral, and the burner itself sus- 
pended by chains of large, colored-glass beads. 
The wandering dervishes, with their swinging 
bowls of brass, used to contain the alms of the 
people, also stimulated the ingenuity of the 
workmen. These dirty, half-naked beggars, 
whose whole earthly possessions are their alms- 
bowls, are curiously particular regarding them, 
and many specimens come to us curiously carved 
and are highly prized by collectors. 

No Arab wedding procession is deemed com- 
plete without the elaborately wrought, conical, 
covered brass vases; and coffee-services of rare 
and beautiful design and workmanship fill our 
skilled workmen of the West with despair of 
imitation. It must be borne in mind that many 
of these articles were made many hundred years 
ago; for the nations of the East do not change, 
and, the whole world over, no race possesses the 
restless progressiveness of the supreme Cauca- 
sian, and the picture painted by Mr. Birdwood 
isas true of many centuries ago as it is of to-day. 

Western civilization in the East has not been 
as happy in its effects as might have been ex- 
pected; and the arts especially of those na- 
tions have suffered from it. Machinery has, 
in many instances, taken the place of hand- 
labor, but machinery, however good a servant, 
should never be allowed to become a man’s 
master. 

It is with genuine satisfaction that an aecount 
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was lately published of an enterprise in New 
York city to revive the arts of India by collect- 
ing natives in their own country and employing 
them on art handicrafts, of which the results 
are brought to the United States and find a 
ready market. So paralyzing had the influence 
of machinery become, that it was difficult to find 
good workmen where a few years ago there had 
been myriads. Pathetic, is it not, that the ad- 
vance of what is called civilization should crush 
out the artistic instincts of a conquered nation? 
When the modern masters of the world open 
their eyes to the fact that from other nations 
much that is new and good is to be learned, 
then, indeed, may we hope for a steady and 
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even progress toward a higher sphere of life 
and thought. 

Could the reader of this article have heard, 
as did the writer of it but a short time ago, a 
high-caste Brahmin talk of his own country, 
his sympathies would have been deeply touched, 
and he could not have helped but join in the 
condemnation of a civilization so blind to its 
own faults, so narrow-minded in its policy, so 
avaricious in its taxes, and so selfishly unjust to 
the best interests of a conquered people. Until 
might and right walk hand in hand, the world 
will lag with slow foot toward the light in the 
heavens that brings with it the promise of a 
brighter day. 


THE CITY OF THE WHITE EAGLE* 


By H. Maria GEORGE. 


« Ferrara! in thy wide and grass-grown streets, 

Whose symmetry was not for solitude, 

There seems as ’twere a curse upon the seats 
Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of Este, which for many an age made good 

Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 

Of petty power impelled, of those who wore 

The wreath Dante’s brow alone had 

before.” 


worn 


Byrron’s “ Cattpe Harowp.” 


TALY is crowded with historic sites; no 

other land is so rich as this with tiara- 
crowned cities and ancient capitals ; and among 
these annal-breathing, flower-wreathed, roman- 
tic provincial metropolises, Ferrara, in the 
midst of pastures and meadows, watered by the 
classic Volano, and in full sight of the green 
Apennines, holds its own in interest and fame. 
Queen of the Po, as it was called once, Ferrara, 
though the Po has deserted it, is still a city, not 
merely of ancient renown, but beautiful with 
its high reared citadel, its churches, and its 
gardens, in which Tasso and Eleonora wandered, 
and which elicited the admiration of Byron. 
The glory of its power when it was the seat of 
the great Estensi princes still clings to it. 
The romantic story of Lucretia Borgia; the 
tragedy of Prince Hugo and Parasina; the ill- 
fated attachment of Tasso; the tradition of its 
medieval splendor when its feudal lords 
entertained emperors and kings, and all the 
literati of Italy at their court—these and many 


*The insignia of the Estensi princes was a silver 
eagle in an azure field. 


other recollections of its bygone greatness are 
still suggested by its extensive walls and bas- 
tions, its rich cathedrals and paintings, and the 
great frowning palace of the ancient Dukes. 

Ferrara lies out of the ordinary course of 
Italian travel. Venice is seventy miles away, 
and Florence, Milan, Rome, are at a still fur- 
ther distance. No part of the peninsula has 
been so neglected by the modern tourist as 
lower Lombardy, and there is none richer in 
souvenirs of art, poesy, and war. All through 
this section are historic towns, old castles, and 
battle-fields that helped to make the history of 
the world. Ascend any of the heights outside 
of the walls of Ferrara, and your glance, seeming 
to compass the lovely land from sea to sea, takes 
in a wondrous mixture of blooming plain and 
gleaming river and waving, multitudinous 
mountains, dotted with pale gray cities, each 
one a powerful principality in the old time. 
Up the long vista of the Po you look to Mantua 
and Verona, begirt by bright waters. East- 
ward lies Modena and Reggio, once sister cities, 
reposing with Ferrara under the sway of the 
potent and cultivated princes of Este. South- 
ward is Bologna, famous in many a medieval 
story, its frowning masses of stone still seeming 
to speak of the march of the luckless Conraddin, 
the grip of the gauntlet of Bentivoglio, and the 
scorch of the crimes of Cesar Borgia. Down 
still farther, 

“ Situate on the coast where Po descends 

To rest in Ocean with his sequent streams,” 


is Ravenna, familiar to the reader from Dante’s 
sorrowful tale of Francesca and: Paola. ‘ 
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The country breathes of the past. History 
is written all over it—over its ruins (once filled 
with Roman luxury and stained with Roman 
vice) of palace and temple and bath ; over its 
tombs and its statues and its buried cities of the 
ancient day; over picturesque Ferrara itself, 
with background of vale and meadow and 
blooming gardens, sprinkled with charming 
villa, grim castle, and hoary monastery. 

The city, though built during the old Roman 
time and the seat of a bishopric as early as A. 
D. 657, may be said to have exercised no influ- 
ence until it passed into the hands of the Este 
family in the thirteenth century. For more 
than four hundred years the Estensi princes 
reigned here in the state either of feudal lords 
or as independent sovereigns. During the 
latter part of this period Ferrara was the seat 
of one of the most cultivated of the Italian 
courts, and its name has become forever associ- 
ated with the history of Italian literature. It 
gave an asylum to Calvin ; poetry and art were 
patronized by its luxurious Dukes, and Guarini, 
Boiardo, Ariosto and Tasso were among the 
most illustrious ornaments of its court. 

These magnificent rulers of Ferrara were 
more than petty lords, as more than one guide- 
book has termed them. The designation of 
Lord or Marquis, as understood in modern days, 
conveys no idea of the grandeur of such a man. 
The Lord of almost every Italian city maintained 
a state which threw royalty into the shade. 
When at peace, his board was surrounded by 
seneschals, cup-bearers and pages, falconers and 
minstrels. When at war, his banner was at- 
tended by knights, squires and grooms, vava- 
sours and varlets. The successive princes of 
Este gathered under them a sovereignty that 
might have made kings pale with jealousy. To 
be sure, their territory was not wide, even when 
it included Modena and Reggio and the many 
neighboring towns, but in wealth and popula- 
tion, in every element of material prosperity, 
this principality was surpassed by but few lands 
beyond the Alps. Gibbon remarks in his his- 
tory, that when John Paleologus came to Fer- 
rara, the Roman Emperor of the East found in 
the Marquis Nicolo a sovereign richer and 
more powerful than himself. 

This Marquis Nicolo is the first of the family 
who stands out with any distinct individuality 
from among the ubiquitous Azzos, Obizzos, and 
Falcos, who had followed each other in confus- 
ing perplexity. But about him there is nothing 
perplexing. He stands out clear and distinct 
against the horizon of his age, a typical Italian 
noble of the middles ages, luxurious, able, ruth- 
less, a despot of the first water. His long 
reign of forty-eight years, extending from 1393. 
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to 1441, was characterized by successful wars 
and ambitious intrigues. The latter part of his 
life was darkened by that domestic tragedy 
which Gibbon relates and which Byron has 
celebrated. He had married for his second 
wife Parasina Malatesta, between whom and 
his natural son Hugo, a handsome and valiant 
youth, he discovered an incestuous connection. 
He punished them without mercy, both offend- 
ers being beheaded in the castle by the sentence 
of a father and a husband, who published his 
shame and survived their execution. Yet ever- 
more for him, the poet says: 

“ Was sleepless nights and heavy days, 

A mind all dead to scorn or praise, 
A heart which shunned itself, and yet 
That would not yield—nor could forget.” 

His sons, Lionel and Barso, who successively 
reigned over the Estensi principality, were the 
most popular princes of their house. The gen- 
tleness of their disposition, their generosity, 
talents, activity, and love of letters, won every 
heart. Something like refinement began to 
characterize their court, and the first steps were 
taken that was, in another century, to make 
Ferrara, after Florence, the most polished city 
in Italy. 

Their nephew, Alphonso IT, was the husband 
of the famous Lucretia Borgia, one of the most 
abused women of history. It is pretty gener- 
ally accorded now that she had to suffer for her 
father’s and brother’s crimes. After being 
twice wedded, she became Duchess of Ferrara, 
the bridal being one of extraordinary splendor. 
We can almost see that glorious bridal barge 
floating along the moonlit waters of the Po to 
the moat tower, while Lucretia, in her albemia 
of woven gold, bent before her lord and the 
torches glowed on the plumes of the Moorish 
dancers and the Bacchides was played to the 
sound of Mantuan music. She was the most 
beautiful Italian woman of her time, a patroness 
of art, bountiful and discreet, and, there is no 
doubt of it, a loving and faithful wife and 
mother. 

Ercole II, the son of Alphonso and Lucretia, 
married Renée, daughter of Louis XII of 
France, who brought with her the virtues and 
accomplishments that had distinguished her 
mother, Anne of Brittany. She was the friend 
of Calvin and other reformers, who were enter- 
tained at the Ferrarese court. One of her 
daughters, Anne d’Este, married Francis of 
Lorraine, the great Duke of Guise, and another, 
the beautiful Eleanora, raised a flame in the 
breast of Tasso which time nor cruel treatment 
never allayed. 

The fortunes of the house of Este culminated 
with Alphonso III, the son of Ercole and Renée, 














but the line still produced worthy and accom- 
plished princes, continuing even into the present 
century, the last Estensi dying in 1803. Ferrara, 
however, went out of their hands in the seven- 
teenth century and passed to the Pope. But 
though the white eagle spread its wings for 


another home, the city’s proudest memories clus- | 


ter around the gentle princes of the house of Este. 

The palace of those potent magnificos still 
stands in the centre of the city, surrounded by 
a moat and covered with heavy machicolations 
and battlements. Itis half Norman and half Byz- 
antine in its architecture and built of reddish- 
colored stone. Plenty of the antique remains to 
accord with one’s ideas of castles and past ages. 
We sat in some of the high-backed chairs and 
found them uncomfortable in the extreme. 
People had stiff backbones in remote times, and 
their hearts were stiff, too. The castle is an 
attractive old place—the moat, the time-worn 
walls, the covered paved entrances, the massive 
doors, creaking iron hinges, clumsy old keys, all 
have a fascinating influence upon the imagi- 
nation. We think, as we pass on to the inner 
courts, of the good Duchess Renée, busy with 
her embroidery as she listened to Calvin’s lips. 
Here sat Tasso and read his Jerusalem Delivered 
to the proud Duke Alphonso and his court; and 
in the gardens beyond, he and.the gentle Prin- 
cess had roamed in those golden days of his pros- 
perity. There is the court, too, an open one, 
where Hugo and Parasina were beheaded ; and 
above, in a chamber of the Lion’s Tower, is 
where the stern Marquis passed to. and fro, 
gnawing his cane and lamenting the bereave- 
ment that had befallen his house. 

I should, perhaps, do the reader a service by 
telling him just how a week at Ferrara may be 
spent. His first care must be not to be in a 
hurry—to walk everywhere very slowly and very 
much at random, and gaze good-naturedly at any- 
thing his eye may happen to encounter. Almost 
everything that meets the eye has a medieval 
quaintness which increases the general pictur- 
esqueness. He must look a great deal at the 
huge Cathedral of San Paolo, which, indeed, is 
very well worth looking at. The west front is 
a great screen, with three gables of about equal 
height covered with arcading, which increases 
in depth and richness of molding-and shadow 
to the top, where there are very fine open-arched 
galleries, He must repeat his visit to the Dia- 
mond Palace, or Villa Ercole, whose beauty he 
will need more than one visit to take the meas- 
ure of; he must visit the Studio Publico, where 
there is a rich numismatic collection and a 
library of one hundred thousand volumes and 
eleven hundred MSS., numbering among its 
curiosities autographic portions of Ariosto’s 
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Orlando Furioso, the original Gerusalemme Liber- 
ata, and Guarini’s Pastor Fido, with letters of 
Tasso, and one from Titian to Ariosto, and the 
inkstand and chair of the latter. 

He will go to the Street Ariosto and hunt up 
the house in which the poet lived, and he will 
imagine Ariosto, dressed like a court gallant of 
the fifteenth century, walking up that same 
street in the olden ‘time and entering the an- 
tique portal of the ancient house. Then he 
will go and dream in the Church of San Bene- 
detto, where the poet was buried; but as mis- 
fortune has a greater interest for posterity and 
little or none for the contemporary, very likely 
he will find a more fixed attraction in the Hos- 
pital of Santa Anna, where Tasso was confined 
as a lunatic for several years by Duke Alphonso 
III. There are two inscriptions, one on the 
outer gate, the second over the cell itself, invit- 
ing, unnecessarily, the wonder and the indigna- 
tion of the visitor. 

Three hundred years have not been able to 
diminish the fame of Torquato Tasso— 


“ He with the glory round his furrowed brow, 
That emanated then and dazzles now,” 
' 
and yet the storyof his life is an almost unvaried 
record of sorrow and suffering, of baffled hope, 


‘of vain endeavor, of unmerited wrong. The 


white eagle of Este stained the silver of its 
wing by the treatment that was accorded the 
impassioned poet. The larger portion of his 
life was spent waiting upon the nod of the 
haughty Duke, while he worshiped in secret 
the lady of his heart, the Lady Eleanora. His 
memory haunts one everywhere—in the grim 
Ducal Palace, in the quaint, quiet streets, in the 
library, and, more ‘than anywhere else, at the 
beautiful Villa Bel Riguardo, just outside the 
city, where the poet spent the happiest hours 
of his life writing his immortal lays and reading 
his sonnets to the young Princess. 

There is no pleasanter spot in Ferrara than 
this flower-wreathed villa, breathing of poesy 
and love. There are lovely gardens all around it, 
cypresses casting straight shadows on the grassy 
bastions at its angles, and in the court a won- 
drous Italian tangle of vines and figs, olives and 


growing grain. 


PRESENT NeEEps.—More gentleness, more 
sympathy, more consideration, more knowledge 
of character, more real respect for one another 
—are needed in all the relations of life. Some- 
thing of the old chivalry needs to be revived. 
Let there be more deference of husband to wife, 
of brother to sister, of parent to child, and homes 
will become more blessed. 
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OUT OF THE WORLD.—See page 169. 





THE ESCURIAL. 


HE last resting-place of the Kings of Spain 
—in which Alfonso XII has lately been 
laid to his rest, with all the traditional splendor 
of regal Spanish ceremony—is the Escorial, or, 
as it is often spelt, the Escurial, one of the most 
remarkable buildings in Europe, embracing 
within its massive walls a convent, a church, a 
palace, and a mausoleum. It is situated about 
twenty-seven miles northwest of Madrid, on the 
borders of New Castile. Its gloomy grandeur 
is in harmony with the surrounding country, 
which is a sterile and inhospitable wilderness, 
exposed to the cold and blighting blasts of the 
sierra, on whose borders it stands. Tradition, 
commonly accepted, ascribes its foundation to 
Philip IL of Spain. His forces had succeeded in 
routing the forces of France at St. Quentin, and in 
gratitude for the victory he registered a vow to 
build the strange pile which so well reflects the 
sombre tone of his own gloomy nature. The 
victory was gained on August 10th, 1557, a day 
sacred to St. Laurence, and so the building was 
dedicated to that saint and received the title of 
El real Monasterio de san Lorenzo del Escorial. 
The last epithet is due to the little hamlet hard 
by, which sheltered the workmen and also the 
monks of St. Jerome, who were afterward to be 
installed in the monastery. The plans for the 
enormous structure were intrusted to the famous 
Spanish architect, Juan Bautista de Toledo, and 
the first stone was laid in April, 1563. The 
main building is constructed of berroguilla, a 
granite-like stone which abounds in the neigh- 
borhood, and the quarries of the Old World and 
the New were ransacked for the rarer materials 
which adorn the interior in such rich profusion. 
Toledo’s death in 1567 threatened the satisfac- 
tory completion of the building, but his plans 
were ably carried out by his favorite pupil, 
Juan Herrera. 
The first stone of the masonry was laid on 
September 13th, 1584, and the works finally 
completed in 1593, nine years after its com- 


mencement, by Philip II. This splendid build- 
ing has seven towers, fifteen gateways, and no 
less than twelve thousand windows and doors. 
Directly under the High Altar of the church, 
which is one of the grandest examples of the 
Renaissance style, is situated the royal mauso- 
leum, a richly decorated octagonal chamber in 
upward of twenty niches, occupied by black 
marble urns, or sarcopbagi, kept sacred for the 
dust of Spanish Kings or mothers of Kings. 
Here rest the remains of Charles V, of Philip 
II, and of all their successors in the Spanish 
throne down to Ferdinand VII, with the excep- 
tion of Philip V and Ferdinand VI. For the 
other members of the royal family there is a 
separate vault known as the El Panteon los In- 
fantes. The most interesting room in the palace 
is Philip I1’s cell, from which through an open- 
ing in the wall he could see the celebration of 
mass when too ill to leave his bed. The library, 
at one time one of the richest in Europe, suf- 
fered much from a disastrous fire in 1671, as 
well as from plunder and neglect. But among 
its treasures are still preserved an ancient Ko- 
ran, a Virgil of the tenth century, an Apoca- 
lypse of the fourteenth, ete. Most of the works 
of art which were transferable have been re- 
moved to Madrid, and many others have per- 
ished by fire and sack. Here the last of the 
sovereigns of the ancient monarchy of Spain 
has just been gathered to his fathers; and a 
new and perhaps bloody chapter opens in the 
turbulent history of the Peninsula. Will the 
rival claims of the little five-year-old Queen 
and Don Carlos be set at rest by the marriage 
of Mercedes with the son of Don Carlos? or 
will a new civil war devastate Spain? What- 
ever betide, one cannot help feeling pity for the 
poor young monarch who has been so prema- 
turely consigned to the home of the monarchs 
of Spain at a moment when the prolongation of 
his life promised so much happiness to his 
people as well as security to his dynasty. 


OUT OF THE WORLD. 


HERP’S a dear little nest ’mid the sweet 
pine-trees— 
Heigho! so snug and warm! 
And the birds flit in and out as they please— 
Heigho for the nest so warm ! 
And it’s out of the world and away from care, 
And troubles and sorrows never come there— 
Heigho! and never a storm! 


There’s a sweet little home in a country lane— 
Heigho! so snug and warm! 

And Love has chosen therein to reign— 
Heigho! and it’s snug and warm! 

And it’s out of the world and away from 

care, 

And troubles and sorrows never come there— 

Heigho! and never a storm ! 
169 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


T is the miller’s daughter, 
And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
That trembles at her ear; 
For, hid in ringlets day and night, 
I’d touch her neck so warm and white. 


And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty, dainty waist, 
And her heart would beat against me 
In sorrow and in rest; 
And I should know if it beat right, 
I'd clasp it round so close and tight. 


A NORWEGIAN JOURNEYING. 


By H.S8..ATWATER. 


ARCH 30th.—I was ree oe 
asked yesterday what I ~ ay BN 
meant to do, and answered, “I~ VF ; 
do not know.” To-day I ask ~ hi 
myself the same question, and 
find no answer save the same 
old saw. Why does it haunt me so? 
Why necessary that I should answer 
either way? ‘The long, bright days wil! soun 
be here, for the rooks are wild already with their 
nest-building and general business. What pleasanter 
life than to lounge and dream under the waving shadows 
of the chestnut-trees and gaze, from half-closed lids, far over 
hill and dale out to the scarce visible line of sea beyond. What : 
more delicions than to drift into dreamland to the song of the birds 
and the sighing of the wind among the leafy branches? No, I will not 
change my mode of life—not yet. 
April 2d.—Does indeed the golden mantle of Midas become a shirt 
of Nessus to those on whom it falls? For so it proves in my case. I 
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have grown fairly sore and wrathful at their 
questions since that dreadful day when the dear 
old man whom I called “father” was borne 
away forever, leaving his vast possessions for 
me, his nephew and adopted son. “ What shall 
Ido?’ I shall go mad, I think, and that will 
settle it definitely. I cannot stand the quiet 
loneliness of this great English hall. The very 
sunlight looks dreary, and the wind at night 
shrieks around the gables like a troop of scream- 
ing fiends, while, worst of all, for the first time 
in my life my books have failed me. Society, 
always distasteful to me, has become unbear- 
able. They of whom it is composed chatter of 
the responsibility that wealth brings in its train; 
it may be true, but I shall not take up my re- 
sponsibility—not yet. 

April 9th—A whole week has passed, and 
still I am possessed by the same restless inde- 
cision—in fact, I am wretched. What a strange 
and incomprehensible thing is humanity, cling- 
ing, as it does, without reason to that which 
is sure unhappiness, deterred from seeking the 
opposite only by a reluctance to venture out of 
the beaten track. Am I a manor a soulless 
animal (it’s a question in my mind if they are 
soulless), that I should become such a plaything 
of Fate? I will once again seek my library 
and wrest from the heart of Learning a healing 
comfort. 

April 10th.—Yesterday I opened a book of 
Pennant, an account of his travels in Norway, 
and ever since the country where “ millions of 
islands, large and small, skerries and rocks, 
follow the greatest part of the wonderful coast,” 
has haunted me. The deep sea, near the is- 
lands so rocky that the Kings of Norway had 
fastened to their sides huge iron rings to give 
vessels a safe mooring, seems to murmur a 
siren’s song in my ears, and the eyes of my soul 
long for the mountains taking to themselves 
“grotesque shapes of fort and castle, whose 
walls and bastions rear themselves” against the 
deep, clear blue of the sky. The firs and pines 
of Norway shall woo me, and the voice of the 
waterfalls and the scream of the hawk will ac- 
cord with the savage beauty of the country, 
and nature, in this aspect, will prove my best 
and dearest friend. Yes, I will go to Norway, 
and to those who ask me again, “ What are you 
going to do?’ I will have the ready reply, “I 
shall sail for Norway next week, and I cannot 
tell when I shall return.” 

June Ast.—At last I am in Norway, and my 
first impression is not a higher one than a su- 
preme thankfulness that when God created the 
universe He made not only water but land. I 
think any one who has groveled in the clutches 
of sea-sickness will agree with me. But it has 
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not taken many hours for me to become accus- 
tomed to a stable foothold, and now—ah, I was 
right to come to this land of wonderful light 
and shadow, deep, exquisite coloring and quaint 
primitiveness, Oppressed as I was with melan- 
choly and sea-sickness, I shall never forget this 
beautiful coast, through whose bays, dotted-with 
little, rocky islands, our vessel moved in and 
out like a sea-bird. A light-house, situated on 
a point of rocks washed by the waves of the 
German Ocean, seemed a beacon-light in the 
far distance, and sent over the heaving waters a 
message of hope to miserable me. And when I 
crept on deck in the clear, bright twilight just 
before sunrise, and saw the first rays of its 
brilliant light falling in a golden shower upon 
the little town of Christiansand and reflected 
on the smooth and glassy waters of the fiord,* 
I involuntarily raised my hat and ejaculated 
mentally, “Hail, Gammel Norget and the pro- 
mise of a bright new day.” Nor did it seem 
amiss to feel as though a new page of one’s life 
was opened, for as I walked through the wide, 
ill-paved streets of this little old town, many of 
the windows on the ground floor of the houses 
stood wide open, as they had evidently been all 
night, and lying closely beside them were articles 
that might have easily tempted the cupidity of 
this, as I invariably find them, remarkably hon- 
est people. The only thievish propensities I 
find exhibited in Norway are shown by the 
tame and saucy magpies, who wander here at 
their will, and are respected as the stork is in 
Catholic Europe. 

July 4th—Have just returned from a trip to 
Vigeland, a distance of ten miles in the coun- 
try. Our conveyance was of the roughest kind, 
similar to an American mountain buckboard, 
and called a carriole, but the wild beauty of the 
country quite repaid me. Bold masses of gran- 
ite crop out between the foliage and tower up, 
covered with the sombre Scotch fir. Occasion- 
ally a farm-house, with its meadows and planta- 
tions of oak and ash, alder, poplar, willow, and 
birch, varies the scene, while the millfoil, 
chickweed, small campanula, and larger species 
of St. John’s wort by the wayside wafted to me 
an odor of old England’s hedges, and bilberries, 
whortleberries, wild strawberries, and raspber- 
ries, just forming into fruit, offered a promise of 
a rare treat in the near future. For a long time 
I stood fascinated, watching the Hel Fosst 
plunging down its headlong course, overshad- 
owed by the sombre Norwegian pines, growing 
like weeds on all but barren crags and bending 
down their drooping branches to sweep with 





* An arm of the sea running deeply into the land. 
+ Old Norway.” 
3 Waterfall. 
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THE VORINGFOSS. 


delicate touch the restless, hurrying waters be- an old mill now in.rnins, and my thoughts re- 
neath. On the river, some distance below, was verted to the change from the time when the 














busy clatter of the mill-wheel and buzz of saw 
resounded through the air, when the big logs, 
marked with the owner’s name, were floated down 
the river and stopped close to the mill; when 
stalwart men descended with sharp, iron-pointed 
poles, and, drawing them from the water, pushed 
them up to the saws, where, cut into planks and 
transformed from their primitive wildness, these 
monarchs of the forest became a power in civili- 
zation. Now all was quiet, the busy wheel 
stood at rest, the bright saw had vanished, and 
one by one the timbers and stones of the struc- 
ture were falling hopelessly apart, while the 
river flowed on with undisturbed song and rip- 
ple, and the snow-clad hills kept guard and 
watch, the only sounds the scream of the hawk, 
the subdued voice of the distant waterfall, and 
the sighing of the wind through the firs and 
larches. How much like my life now, “for my 
thoughts still cling to the moldering past,” and 
I care but little for my future. 

July 5th— Again we are afloat, and this time 
I seem tu have my sea-legs on, and feel as 
though I might enjoy life yet. There is a spice 
of danger in this difficult navigation that rouses 
me, and the small places at which we stop for 
passengers ate interesting. The men are large 
and generally good-looking; the women holding 
their own with any other ‘nation in each of 
these respects. The flapped hats and little 
caps of the men; their shoes without heels, or 
what might more properly be called soles, con- 
sists of two pieces, the upper leather, which 
sits close to the foot, to which the other is joined 
in a great many plaits and folds, are spoken of 
by Pontoppidan eighty years ago, and can be ap- 
plied with the same degree’of truthfulness now 
asthen. O happy people that ye are! to never 
have been bound in the strong fetters of fash- 
ionable changes. A buxom peasant girl came 
aboard to-day with her father, an old fisherman. 
His beard, that in luxuriant hoariness might 
have rivaled that of Odin, flowed down over 
his leathern coat, and his grizzled hair reached 
over his shoulders and was surmounted by a 
high sugar-loaf hat, a. pair of immense boots 
completing his eostume. His daughter’s flaxen 
hair broke out in little, rebellious curls on her 
forehead, and was confined by a narrow scarlet 
band hanging down her back in two thick 
plaits. Her open jacket disclosed a shirt like a 
man’s underneath, and her short petticoat was 
ornamented by a band of red, 

July 7th.—The curiosity of the lower classes 
in Norway appears to be well developed, espe- 
cially among the women, and I have been much 
amused by the undisguised inquisitiveness of 
the flaxen-haired peasant girl, and her not 
being able to understand one word beyond 
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Norwegian makes her little manceuvres even 
droller. 

July 8th.—To-day we changed steamers at 
Fredricksvarn, and my interest is held by the 
place, which is a Norwegian fort and training. 
school for the navy. 

July 9th—I suppose no one should travel 
without adventures to make the story complete, 
and to-day I had my first one, and disagreeable 
enough it was. Really, I am so annoyed and 
angry with myself, that I can scarce note it 
down, but possibly this may be the best manner 
in which to rid myself of my chagrin, so then, 
here it is. This morning as I was descend- 
the companion-way, a crabbed and contrary 
imp, in the shape of polished brasses and a 
lurch of the vessel, precipitated ‘me to the 
floor beneath. Now this in itself was bad 
enough, but the worst was not yet, for Fate 
would have it that at the bottom of the steps, 
waiting for me to descend that she might 
ascend, stood a young girl, and into her arms 
did I pitch as if from a mortar, the result being 
a promiscuous heap of mixed personality in a 
much damaged and mortified condition. Re- 
covering myself instantly, I was horrified to 
find the object of my unintentional assault un- 
conscious, and deeper still did my anxiety be- 
come when, upon examination, I found her 
right arm broken just above the wrist. A fine, 
soldierly looking man of sixty or thereabouts, 
pushed through the crowd about us, and ad- 
dressing me in broken English, claimed my 
poor little victim as his daughter.. Of course, 
no apologies could touch the case, but I think 
my earnest protestations were sufficient, for, of 
course, I could not help showing my deep sor- 
row at the occurrence ; but the hardest trial was 
yet to come, for there was no medical or surgi- 
cal man about, and there was nothing to be 
done but that I should set that poor, pretty, 
white arm myself. Thereupon I blessed the 
taste that led me to make a fair study of surgery, 
for now, indeed, it stood me in good stead ; so, 
mustering all my nerve, I set the arm, and 
afterward, like a fool, fainted away. I suppose 
the strain was great, for I shiver now as I recall 
the death-like face and the grating of the bones 
returning to their place. 

August 1st.—It is many a long day since I 
wrote in this diary, and now, looking back over 
the past weeks, I wonder if it is possible that I 
am the same person who started from England 
only a few months ago. Have I been sleeping 
all these years and only just now opened my 
eyes to the sunlight, or is it that the brief Nor 
wegian summer, taking to itself a more exquis- 
ite beauty, makes up for its short life by extra- 
ordinary luxuriance and superb effect of color- 
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ing? To be sure, pleasant company is the very 
salt and spice of existence, and my seemingly 
unfortunate accident, recorded last July, on my 
voyage to Christiania, has, with unexpected re- 
sult, provided me with two good friends, Baron 
Vedel, one of the very last of the Barons, as 
the orders of nobility in Norway were abolished 
in 1813, and his daughter, Miss Vedel, who, as 
the law of primogeniture was also annuled in 
the same year, will not inherit a title. This 
gentleman and his daughter, who came aboard 
at Vigeland, and myself, have grown to be fast 
friends, and as they are traveling for pleasure, 
we have joined forces, and many pleasant little 
excursions have been the result. Let me see if 
I can give a slight sketch of our doings since 
that memorable day, when I made what I hope 
may prove life-long friends by nearly killing 
one of them. After leaving Christiania, a fine 
town with wide streets, lofty houses, and the 
most modern appearance of any town in Nor- 
way, we started on our road to Tronjeim, travel- 
ing by carriage and carriole, driving along by 
turns on the beautiful shores of Lake Myosen, 
through the little town of Lillehammer, and 
out on the banks of the river Laur, with high 
and perpendicular mountains on either side 
towering up clothed with lofty pines, whose 
duskiness was lightened by the sweeping boughs 
of the weeping birch and aspen, the solitude 
being marked by the slow and majestic flight of 
an eagle, almost a speck in the clear horizon. 
Stopping at the inn at Jerkin, my taste for 
antique surroundings was gratified by hand- 
somely embossed silver tankards, and elaborate 
carvings on wardrobes, chests, kitchen clocks 
and chairs, the latter resembling those used in 
England two hundred years ago. Miss Vedel 
laughs merrily and chafis me considerably in 
her charming broken English on my delight, 
and the Baron claps me on the shoulder, saying 
in his rich, deep voice, “ Ah! my friend, we do 
have the good things in our Norway.” 

August 14th.— We arrived to-day at Tronjeim. 
It was a beautiful Sunday morning, and Miss 
Vedel and I attended service at the Cathedral, 
the only edifice in Norway of any pretensions 
to architectural beauty. The congregation, 
numbering about three hundred, looked oddly 
enough to my English eyes, for the females, who 
were greatly in the majority, sat in pews on one 
side of the aisle, and opposite them were the 
men. During the long, and to me tedious, 
sermon, of which I could not understand one 
word, I was irreverent enough to glean all the 
good I could from Helen Vedel’s eyes and 
sweet, frank face, as she sat near me in one of 
the funny, box-like pews, which, each one ele- 
vated a little above the other, like the seats in a 
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theatre, reached almost to the roof on either 
side of the building. 

August 15th—We left Tronjeim after the stay 
of a day and came to this place, Ekker, but 
shall keep on the move, for my time draws to a 
close, and I will not return to England without 
seeing the Glaciers of the Folgefonde and the 
grand cataract of the Voringfoss. Here we had 
an evening of dance, with a primitive orchestra 
of two crazy fiddles, but the enjoyment was su- 
preme, and it seemed quite as natural for the 
bare-footed peasant women to waltz in the most 
charming turns and twists, as for the hawks to 
circle in the air overhead. 

August 21st—Back in Tronjeim and await- 
ing the steamer for Christiansand. 

August 24th—After three delicious days we 
have arrived in Bergen. Those days I shall 
never forget; the charming coast, the nights 
with the trail of the silver moonlight upon the 
water, and tales of tradition and superstition 
told by one of the sweetest voices in the world, 
in a curious, tripping English that is a perfect 
delight to listen to. 

August 26th.—How dreadfully one feels their 
solitude after having enjoyed the delights of 
congenial companionship, and I miss more than 
I can tell my traveling companions left in Ber- 
gen, while my face is set toward Copperen and 
over the heights of Hardanger to the Glaciers 
of Folgefonde and the Voringfoss. Both my 
friends were familiar with that part of the 
country, and deemed it more prudent to remain 
behind, as Miss Vedel’s arm is not yet strong. 
But I shall return, I shall return. 

August 28th—So fatigued am I that I can 
hardly hold the pen, yet my impressions of 
those wonderful fields of ice, the Glaciers of 
Folgefonde, must be noted down while fresh in 
my memory. I could think of nothing but 
Dante’s lowest circle of punishment as I looked 
down from the summit of Clipsax. Nothing 
but ice, stone, and 2 partially frozen lake, with 
here and there floating on its surface huge 
masses of ice, apparently broken from the 
glaciers that stretched out their fields of ice for 
alength of nearly fifty miles by ten wide. A 
million glittering points gave back with a fierce 
glitter the rays of the sun, which the solid mass 
seemed to catch and imprison in its depths. 
Never do I expect to experience such a sensa- 
tion again, for it possessed all the freshness of 
novelty, and elicited all the reverence of my 
nature by its grandeur and solemnity. But I 
am more fatigued than I knew, and I lay down 
my pen to dream of the Folgefonde. 

August 30th.—Day before yesterday I thought 
my emotions could not be stirred deeper by 
Nature’s unveilings, but I was mistaken. What 
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can I write of the Voringfoss! words are so in- 
adequate. The impressive sombreness of the 
surroundings that lead to this great Fall is 
well calculated to force upon the mind the feel- 
ing of a menacing mystery about to be unfolded, 
and the moorland heath, over whose barren 
length, broken only by an occasional stunted fir 
or beach, we plod, leaves a dreary sense of deso- 
lation behind it, while the ear alone detects the 
neighborhood of the Falls, by, first, a mysterious 
stirring of the air, then a subdued, incessant 
murmur, gradually broadening out intoa thunder 
of falling waters, yet still unseen. At last one 
stands on the brink of a vast abyss, and, looking 
down through this terrific space, sees the moun- 
tain torrent crashing down a sheer plunge of 
nearly a thousand feet below. For a space the 
eye follows the column of water, then loses it in 
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the white foam and spray that arises to engulf 
it from the raging caldron below. My spirit 
stood bowed with deep awe befure this sublime 
message from the God of Nature. A 
thousand times over is it worth the journey 
hither. 

September 4th.—I sit by the window in Ber- 
gen at midnight. The moonlight brings out 
the quaint gables and towers of the old town, 
and my spirit broods in the broad, calm light of 
a glorious happiness, and I sit and muse and 
think, as the clock strikes twelve, aye, and for 
the first time since boyhood build airy castles 
for the future. Something has happened be- 
tween Helen and I that will hasten my return 
to England, but in the spring I shall return, 
and there will go back to England with mea 
sweet, bonny bride—my Helen. 


A CHAT ABOUT BUTTONS. 


NE of the strangest anomalies of our nature is 

probably that spirit which prompts us to de- 
ride those things that are practically the most 
useful; and among these the button stands 
foremost. There is scarcely an expression in 
our language more common than, “I don’t care 
a button !” or “I wouldn’t give a button for it !” 
thus indicating the utter worthlessness with 
which that article has been proverbially en- 
dowed. Even poets have lent themselves 
to the popular disparagement; for does not 
Burns in one of his songs describe a certain 
Mrs. Wastle in this mood : 


“ Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wad na gie a button for her”? 


And yet, were mankind compelled to forego all 
the conveniences that are afforded to our every- 
day life by the button, whatever would be the 
consequence? We should scarcely be able to 
exist at all. Dowithout buttons!—such a thing 
would be well nigh an impossibility. True, the 
ancients managed to get along tolerably well 
without them ; but then the simplicity of their 
costume did not require such accessories, ample 
substitutes for which were found in the clasp. 
In our own generation, however, the absence 
of buttons would be fraught with the most dire 


results, and civilization might be driven to ex- - 


treme straits. Life and death may often hang 
upon a button; notwithstanding that, like a 
good servant, we seldom appreciate its value 
until we have experienced its loss. 


Of all the petty vexations that harass a man, 
there is not one so perplexing as the want of a 
button. Picture yourself the first thing in the 
morning, after having indulged an extra quar- 
ter of an hour, perhaps, between the sheets. 
You leap out of bed, and hasten to prepare for 
the business of the day, when, during a light- 
ning toilet, you thrust your shoulders into a 
clean shirt, to discover a most important button 
missing ; or, if present, it probably hangs by a 
single thread, and upon the slightest touch it 
remains in your hand—like the trick tail of the 
conjurer’s monkey. In despair, having stumbled 
upon a collar stud, you commence to make it do 
duty for a button by inserting « scissors-point 
through that portion of the shirt collar where 
the button ought properly to have been. But 
by this operation you incur the danger of 
thrusting the instrument into your throat, with 
most alarming results ; and you spend infinitely 
more time in howling and stamping with rage 
than would have sufficed you to whip off the 
garment in exchange for another half a dozen 
times over. However, a second shirt may be 
similarly afflicted, when there exists no other 
remedy than to sew a button on yourself, this 
time under a fear of running the needle into 
your neck. All this is most distressing, and yet 
how much worse is it when the collar can in no 
wise be affixed to its usual place at the back of 
your head? whereupon you become inspired to 
dance about in search of a pin to prevent that 
unhappy sensatien peculiar to the dislodgment 























of your collar from the top of your shirt, and 
the tricks liable to be played you by a necktie 
that edges itself between the two, and so pushes 
the former up to your ears almost as you walk 
along. In such an event there is not the re- 
motest possibility of sewing a button on without 
entirely removing the garment, and ten to one, 
if time presses, you are reconciled to brave all 
the miseries of the pin becoming loosened and 
taking a walk down your back, with a painful 
reminder of its whereabouts at the very instant 
when you will be least of all in a position to 
extricate it. So much for the shirt button. 

Next we have that particular portion of the 
masculine attire in regard to which buttons are 
of the first necessity ; nor can the other sex be 
at all supposed to comprehend half the incon- 
veniences which hereby follow in the wake of 
a missing button. You may be standing at the 
street door, fully equipped for a journey or a 
business appointment, when, in stooping to 
tighten your shoestrings, snap! one of the most 
out-of-the-way buttons breaks loose and falls to 
the ground. Botheration! Naturally, by the 
time this can be remedied, you will have missed 
your train or your appointment. Once more, 
your boots may have the misfortune to be of 
the button persuasion, which often gives rise to 
vexation at an all-important moment. And, 
let us ask, can anything be more wretched or 
unsightly than an individual dragging his feet 
along in a pair of boots that are rendered con- 
spicuous by so many absent buttons? 

As to the vest, buttons are well-nigh indis- 
pensable, not only for appearance sake, but for 
warmth and for comfort, as also for the security 
of your watch-chain, if you have one. Speak- 
ing of the coat, on the other hand, buttons are 
not such a necessity, since it becomes a matter 
of taste whether you envelop yourself tightly 
within the garment or not. Nevertheless, it is 
usual for every coat to be provided with its 
complement of buttons, not even forgetting 
those two apparently useless specimens situated 
in the middle of the back. And thereby hangs 
a tale! A hundred years ago, when every 
gentleman was wont to wear a sword, his sword- 
belt was always attached to his waist by those 
two buttons, which, though the sword and the 
belt have both been discarded, still remain. 
There is no doubt that the male attire of the 
present day is not furnished with nearly so 
many buttons as was that of the century gone 
by. At that period the coats were worn much 
longer, and, though never buttoned, the buttons 
appeared ali the same. Then the vests were 
waistcoats in the truest sense, as they reached 
down to the hips and buttoned up closely, like 
ours, while both coats and vests had their pock- 
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ets fitted with a three-buttoned flap and other 
ornaments. Nor must the breeches be over- 
looked, which must needs have several buttons 
at the knee, and nothing was considered more 
indicative of a sloven than the absence of a 
stray button in this direction. Under such 
circumstances, the present generation should be 
somewhat thankful that the fashions of the 
hour do not provoke a greater number of vexed 
ejaculations in respect to missing buttons than 
are already rife among us. For man is prone 
to impatience, and even when his distresses re- 
ceive the tender cares of either his wife or 
landlady, he can seldom stand still during the 
operation of having a button sewn on, but must 
keep fidgeting to be on the move. 

Perhaps it would be thought presumptuous on 
our part to assume any authority under the head 
of ladies’ buttons, yet we are of opinion that they 
are lovers of buttons, and extremely so ; else how 
are we to account for that fancy which demands a 
twenty-four-buttoned glove, extending nearly to 
the shoulder, or a button boot reaching high 
above the ankle. 

Sir Walter Scott described how at school he 
used to fumble at a particular waistcoat button, 
when at a loss for a word or a date, with excel- 
lent results—at least, until the hobby was dis- 
covered by his fellows, who, in a mischievous 
mood, cut the button off. A button, therefore, 
was worth something to him. Lastly, in China 
the highest grade of literary distinction is 
marked by a gold button affixed to the cap of 
the individual. The different grades of man- 
darins in that Empire are likewise to be denoted 
by the color of the button which they are re- 
spectively privileged to wear on the cap. So also 
in Europe a button on the front of the cap was 
formerly representative of a mark of honor, 
Shakespeare makes Guildenstern, in Hamlet, say : 

“On fortune’s cap we are not the very button,” 
meaning not the most highly favored. Again, 
George Gascoigne, in his poem, “ Woodman- 
ship,” makes a similar allusion regarding the 
courtly favor of one of his gallants: 

“ His bonnet buttoned with gold, 

His comlie cape begarded all with gay, 
His bumbast hose, with linings manifold.” 

But we might even go further back than this, 
since, if we are to credit Surrey’s translation of 
the Second Book of the Aineid, the Roman Julus 
wore the button on the cap for the like signifi- 
cance. The quotation runs as follows : 

“ For in their sight, and woeful parent’s arms, 
Behold, a light out of the button sprang, 
That in the tip of Julus’s cap did stand.” 

Henceforth, then, let none be found guilty of 
underrating the button. 
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Yet from within the palm shades lurking, 
Looks forth a picture bright and fair— 
A home-like gable, and in its shadows, 


j Winding aloft, a steep old stair. 
| 


| Ah! how I love you, dear old stairway, 
With tangled weeds and with moss o’er- 
grown : 
Here at your feet in my happy childhood, 
Many a joyful hour I’ve known. 


, Oft in the haste that comes from gladness, 
Up your narrow and winding way 

{ Sprang the boy, so wild and active, 

Or toiled the man of a later day. 


i Now I roam through distant regions, 
Gray grows my hair in thestranger’s land, 
Yet I long so fondly, to die at last, 
In the spot where my cradle used to 
stand. 


. 1a ae 
THE OLD STATRWAY. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
N the deep woods sinks the darkness, Even in dreams I see you beckon, 
As the sun withdraws its golden glow, Old stairs, ready, and never gone ; 
And lonely, through the breezes, echoes We brought you once to our inner living ; 
The wild sweet song of the Brinoko. Now you to eternity lead us on. 




















A PRISONER OF THE METROPOLIS. 


By Ciarence M. BovutTe..e. 


CHAPTER I. 
UNE, 1883. I am here in the great city, 
here in New York. I can hardly realize it. 
I cannot become used, all at once, to the horri- 
ble din and roar of the streets. It is midnight, 
and even yet I can hear the distant thunder of 
business and of pleasure swell in great waves 
and pulses through the night outside. I sup- 
pose I shall love it all some time—this cease- 
Jess turmoil, this endless hurry and worry and 
rush—but to-night I could almost cry for the 
past, with its freedom and quiet, strong man 
though I am, and unused to tears. 
It’s a very kind letter, though from the first 
I called it a strange one, which came to me in 
our quiet country home in Minnesota, not quite 
a month ago. I have not given it a place in 
my Diary yet; let me do so to-night, and then 
burn the original. It may be better—possibly 
safer—so. 


“New York, May 20th, 1883. 

“Dear NepHEW:—You may think it re- 
markable to receive a letter from the uncle you 
have never seen. But I think your father will 
tell you that the fault is as much his as mine 
that silence has fallen between us all these 
years. One brother in the busy city, following 
fortune along the busy avenues of trade, and 
another finding peace and content on the quiet 
prairies of the West, surely it is no strange 
thing that letters grow shorter, fewer—cease, 
and that the years have come and gone before 
either has paused in his own path of life to 
realize it. But I find myself growing senti- 
mental; I only meant to write facts to you, and 
I must change my thoughts and feelings at once. 

“Twenty-five years ago your father, my sen- 
ior by a year, moved West. One year later I 
came to New York. For two years we corre- 
sponded. After that I heard nothing from him. 

“Yesterday I saw your name in the list of 
graduates from the Western college which you 
have just left. The brief notice spoke of your 
father, and it was my brother’s name he bore. 
The years fell away from between us. I was 
young again in heart, and a strong yearning 
came upon me to see my brother’s face again. 
The old-time love was not dead—it was but 
sleeping—and I was startled to find how strong 
and fresh it was still, in its silent resting-place 
under the dust of the past. 
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“ But a strange desire came to me for which 
I will not try to account. I will simply state 
the fact. Possibly you, with your strong young 
head, full of the philosophy which college 
training has given you, can explain it. I want 
to see my brother, but I have an unconquerable 
desire to gu to him; I do not wish to ask him 
to come to me. Strange, isn't it? 

“ My dear nephew, do you know what wealth 
means. It means care—confinement—slavery. 
1 am worth—but never mind that—it is an 
immense sum. But my golden chain binds me 
here. Much as I desire to see my long-lost and 
(with true shame I say it) my long-forgotten 
brother, it would be weeks, possibly months, 
before my business could be so arranged as to 
muke it possible for me to leave. 

“ Meantime, there are thousands of questions 
I want to ask. And I cannot be content to 
have them answered by the slow and unsatis- 
factory medium of pen and ink. I want to sit 
and listen to the living voice of some one 
who has seen my brother—some one bound to 
him by ties of blood—some one who is a link 
between us. In a word, I want you. 

“Come and visit me. Come prepared to stay 
until early winter, and I will return with you 
when you go home. Don't think me queer; 
don’t think my letter queer; remember only 
that I am very much in earnest and very anx- 
ious to have you come. 

“T inclose that which will enable you to ac- 
cept my invitation. Jet no false delicacy deter 
you from using it; remember that I am your 
father’s only brother, and that this sum is the 
merest trifle to me. Pardon, too, the assump- 
tion which is implied that you may need it. 
Your father may be a wealthy cattle king, for 
all I know to the contrary. If so, use the little 
present for gloves and ties; if not, use it to suit 
yourself; only come. I insist that you shall 
come. Give a brother’s warmest love to your 
father. Give my love and best wishes to the 
rest of the family—your mother, and possibly 
brothers and sisters of yours—whom I have 
never seen. 

“ Please telegraph when you will start. I in- 
close my business card. 

“Your loving uncle, 
“SAMUEL PETTIOLE. 
“To CLInToN PETTIOLE, 
“Wheat Prairie, Minnesota.” 
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The letter was strange. Father said so, add- 
ing that “Sam always was a queer fellow.” 
Mother said so, gravely shaking her head over 
it. Sister. Louise, tall and stately and queen- 
like, suid so, and shook her head more gravely 
even than mother did. Even little Dolly, our 
three-year old pet, looked at us out of her large 
blue eyes and said, “Queer—queer—queer,” in 
a sort of childish song as she ran up and down 
the room. 

The inclosure was the strangest thing of all. 
If father had been a “cattle king,” it might 
have seemed a little matter, possibly. But to 
me—to us—two hundred dollars was a very 
liberal slice of a fortune. 

Crops had been poor. We had lost some 
stock. Prices were low. We had little to sell, 
even at the small rates which farmers could 
obtain. I took enough of the money to pay 
my fare and leave a little for pocket-money. I 
gave my mother the rest. I came to New 
York. I arrived yesterday morning. I went 
to the place mentioned on the card my uncle 
sent. I inquired for him. 

While the messenger went on into my uncle’s 
private office to see whether I was to be ad- 
mitted or not, I took a look about me. The 
room is small, fitted up in an old fashioned 
style, and the business seems to employ about 
two dozen men. There were great piles of 
money—gold and silver and bank bills—lying 
about, with. huge heaps of deeds and mortgages. 
It is some sort of a banking business which my 
uncle does, I am certain. 

There was no great delay. The messenger 
returned. 

“Your uncle will see you at once in the pri- 
vate office,” he said, with great respect in his 
tone and manner. 

A minute later I was shaking hands with my 
uncle. Mr. Samuel Pettiole is the smallest and 
most thoroughly dried-up old man it has ever 
been my lot to meet. I cannot help thinking 
that the hot air of the city summers has baked 
him and the cold blasts of its winters frozen 
and blighted him. Outside the e'ements have 
had their way with the soft tissues of his puny 
frame; within—let me be honest to you, my 
little book—it has been greed and craftiness 
and hardness of heart and love of gold. 

The letter is stranger to me in New York 
than it was at Wheat Prairie, Minnesota. 
How did he ever come to send me two hundred 
dollars? He would sell his soul for that! 

Mr. Samuel Pettiole is baid-headed, but a very 
long and very patriarchal-looking beard sweeps 
down almost.to his waist. He has none of the 


affectations of youth which are so pitiful in the 
old. 


His clothing, worn and shiny, has the cut 
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and finish of a bygone day; his beard is snow- 
white and innocent of any other trace of care 
than the most modest would take ; his eyes are 
dim; he is undeniably and confessedly an old 
man—a very old man, I wonder when I think 
that his age is one year less than that of my 
strong and robust father. There are other ele- 
ments than years, #0 the wise ones say, that 
enter into age. My uncle, Samuel Pettiole, 
must have lived a very fast life all his younger 
days, I am afraid. 

I found the old gentleman had a strong voice ; 
his greeting was loud and hearty. I found he 
had strong muscles; his hand-clasp was vigor- 
ous. I found him quick and active, 

He rushed up to the telephone—rang im- 
petuously—waited impatiently—demanded con- 
nection with his residence in a manner which 
must have seemed very abrupt to any one not 
well acquainted with him—ordered dinner 
briefly and snappishly—and came back and 
perched himself upon the arm of his great 
chair, where he sat swinging his short legs to 
and fro while he talked. 

I don’t remember what he asked. I don’t 
remember what I answered. I only know that 
I found myself questioned—badgered-—bullied ; 
found myself put on the witness stand, as it 
were, and held closely in the power of this keen 
and relentless intellect; found myself answer- 
ing on the defensive ; found the defensive be- 
coming helplessnexs ; found all ideas of prudence 
failing me. I only know that in a half hour 
Mr. Samuel Pettiole knew all about his brother 
John, all about his family, his prospects, his 
struggles, his hopes and fears, 

He smiled at me. It was like sunshine on 
ice—bright but cruel. I wondered whether I 
could manage to get money to pay my fare 
home again without asking him for it—or hay- 
ing him know about it. 

He sprang down to the floor from his perch 
on the arm of the chair and moved toward the 
door. I rose and hurried after him, feeling 
anxious to please him, although I had no better 
reason for that than the strange fear with which 
he had inspired me. 

Outside his private office he seemed larger 
than he haa before. His whole personality 
seemed to expand and fill the larger office out- 
side the clerks bent closer over their ponderous 
books, and the little hum of conversation which 
had been in the room as the door opened died 
instantly. I looked with a nervous fascination 
at the little, lean old man; I thought of the 
genii which the unfortunate fisherman found in 
the casket ; and wondered whether I hadn’t better 
try to coax: this man back into the inner office in 
some way and fasten him in. I thought, with a 


























shudder, of the way ia which Poe tells us one 
unfortunate was walled in and left to his fate by 
a jealous hand, and wondered, for the first time 
in all my life, whether that method of dispensing 
of a person might not be perfectly justitiable in 
some Cases. 

“ Come, Clinton, the carriage is ready ;” the 
tones were strong and clear. I came to myself 
with astart. After all, this old gentleman is 
my father’s only brother; I am his honored 
guest ; he has paid my expenses from my home 
to his; and I have come to see him—all the 
way to New York from Wheat Prairie, Minne- 
gota. 

We walked out to the carriage. We got in. 
We were whirled away at great speed. My 
uncle began to talk. 1 cannot tell you all he 
said. I have not the time nor the space for it, 
even if I could remember it all. His words had 
something of the same strangeness which I had 
seen in his letter ; something of the same readi- 
ness to drop into sentiment which I had seen 
there. He talked cf the past lovingly and ten- 
derly and regretfully—the past of his boyhood 
up to the time when his brother left him to 
seek a home in the West. He talked of the 
present—of his love for his brother, of his 
eagerness to see him, of his pleasure at meeting 
me. But of the years between—of the twenty- 
five years of silence—he said nothing. 

I listened to what he said, my atttention 
closely held by his words and by the wondrous 
will power behind them. But through it all 
would steal in the feeling that there was some- 
thing wrong—something terribly wrong. I know 
what it was now. With the sun falling in at the 
right hand now—now at the left—and again 
from before us—or from behind—it is no wonder 
that the prudent side of my soul was worried 
and disturbed. But my aitention was too closely 
held for me to realize that we were hurrying 
and dashing through the streets, while making 
little, very little, progress. 

We rode at least two hours. The carriage 
stopped at last. We got out. We entered the 
residence of my uncle, Samuel Pettiole. I can- 
not describe the outside very well, for my look 
was a hurried and imperfect one. This much I 
know, the house is very o!d. It is very large 
aud grand. It was once in the fashionable part 
of the city. Since that day, however, business 
has crept up town and gathered closely around 
it. Brick blocks have trampled the old-time 
grass plots under foot, and crushed the ancient 
trees out of their places—and almost out of 
memory. These hideous piles of masonry have 
raised their heads so high that they have almost 
shut the light and air of heaven away from the 
house in which I am a prisoner—l meafh a 
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guest. An elevated railway track shuts away 
the sunshine, which would otherwise sometimes 
fal] into the lower front rooms. Along the 
roof, stretching away in all directions, are 
aimost countless wires, telegraph wirex, teie- 
phone wires, electric light wires; I cannot but 
think of them as forming a gigantic net—a net 
which change and progress has spread for the 
destruction of the home which the cruel feet 
of business and the strong arm of steam traflic 
have not yet been able to crush out. 

I dined alone with my uncle that evening. 
The meal was not a pleasant one. He asked a 
few questions and I felt that my answers to:d 
him much in spite of myself. He taiked much— 
very much—and I was sure that I learned noth- 
ing of him or his life from it. He seemed try- 
ing to gain control of me. He has a strong 
soul, and a cruel and wicked one. 

At night I was shown to this room—a grand 
room, and magnificently furnished—and told 
that it was to be my own for as long a time as i 
would stay. I looked at the fastenings of the 
doors and windows with nervous care. I, a 
strong young man, looked under my bed, half 
fearing I should find some murderous fellow 
waiting silently for the time when I should be 
asleep. Would his pocket contain my uncle’s 
gold—freely given hin? And why? I slept 
well. I am not going to deny that. Whena 
young man has a good conscience and a good 
digestion, he is very apt to sleep well. I fear 
the future more than I should if I didn’t sleep 
as wel; as I do. The old and wakeful may be 
luckier than I. To sleep for a night—good. 
But to sleep forever—ugh ! 

I breakfasted with my uncle. Then he said 
that business would demand his attention, and 
that I could spend the day in his library. He 
took me to the room where the treasures of 
literature which belong to him are to be found. 
Telling me to ring for a servant if I desired 
anything, he left me. What a storehouse of 
knowledge and pleasure was spread before mc. 
I looked along one shelf after another, taking 
out and reverently touching this or that book 
which I had heard of, but had never seen. [ 
was more astonished than I can say when the 
servant came to call me to lunch. I had not 
guessed that time could go so fast. 

I lunched alone, in silent, solemn state; then 
I went back to the books. I took one down at 
last, content to read for a while, and let my en- 
thusiastic book-worship of the whole rest. 
Reading tired me after a time. I left the 
library. I went up to my room and got my 
hat. I went to the front door. It was locked ; 
there was no key to be seen; and the curious 
arrangement of knobs and slides puzzled me. 
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I returned to the library and rang for a servant. 
When he came I expressed my desire to go out 
upon the street. 

The man shook his head. 

“Mr. Pettiole said you would not go out un- 
less he went with you,” he said, 

I was astonished and dismayed. I had never 
guessed at such a thing as this. I tried coax- 
ing with the servant; he was as impassive as 
one of the marble statues in the hall could have 
been. I tried bribery, offering as much as I 
felt I could afford. The man took what I 
handed him, and looked at it with an aflected 
curiosity, as though silver were a new thing to 
him. Then he passed it back to me. 

“No, I thank you,” said he. 

I tried threatening next, and the man laughed 
at me. There was and is no help for it. The 
house was built, probably, to keep evil-dis- 
posed persons out, with bars across the lower 
windows, and spikes along the window-ledges 
everywhere ; but it will equally well keep well- 
disposed persons in. It’s going to keep me in. 

I went in to dinner to-night with my uncle. 
There was a change in his manner toward me. 
If I had been content to read, and had not tried 
to leave his house, his words and actions would 
have put me off my guard. As it was, I watched 
him closely. I thought of flowers—with bees in- 
side ; of serpents ; of nitro-glycerine. I regarded 
my uncle as a very interesting study, but I’m free 
to say I should have been glad to have had some 
one. else study him—I would have been perfectly 
contented with a report of results, a written re- 
port! I never did enjoy “experimental” science! 
We stood at our places a minute or two, instead 
of being seated; I noticed that the table was 
laid for three instead of for two. A door oppo- 
site us opened. The most beautiful woman I 
had ever seen came gracefully into the room. 

“ My daughter, Miss Bravilla,” said my uncle, 
something like truth and tenderness shining in 
his eyes and sounding in his tones ; “ Bravilla, 
this is your Cousin Clinton.” 

I took her hand; it was cold asice. I gave 
it a cousinly grasp ; it was utterly unresponsive, 
As I let it fall, a single warm drop fell upon my 
own. Tears? Tears from this regal creature ? 
I looked up at her face. It was bright with a 
smile. It could not have been that such a look 
of happiness belonged with tears—unless my 
cousin is as false as her father is. 

We were seated. We began dinner. 

“ You’re almost penniless, I believe?” was the 
cheerful way in which my uncle opened the 
conversation. 

I stared at him, angry and astonished and 
amused all at once, and said nothing. 

“ Life’s a hard struggle without money,” he 
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continued, “a terribly hard struggle. I've 
taken a genuine liking to you, and propose to 
put you beyond the need of work. You can 
select a profession if you choose, and follow it 
for pleasure; you may study art or music or 
literature, and it need make no difference to you 
if you always spend money and never receive 
any in return for your labors.” 

He paused. 

“Thank you,” I said frankly. 
trust and doubt I could but feel. 

“I shall settle one million dollars upon 
you—” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“On one condition,” he went on. 

I waited in silence. I could say nothing. 

“The condition is that you marry Bravilla !” 

I could say nothing still. I glanced in help- 
less surprise from one to the other, 

Bravilla suddenly sprang to her feet. She 
came around to where I sat. She bent over me. 
Her eyes gazed into mine. She laid one arm 
across my shoulders. Her head sank upon my 
breast. 

“Do as he wishes !” she pleaded. Lower and 
lower she sank, until she was on her knees be- 
fore me, and her eyes looked up at me with an 
agony of entreaty in them. 

I half started to my feet. 

“T—I—TI cannot—” I began. 

Her grasp relaxed. The light faded out of 
her eyes and the color out of her face. She 
fell slowly backward upon the floor. 

“Dead ?” I gasped, turning in terror to my 
uncle. 

“Fool,” he hissed at me. “No. Only a 
faint. Go to your room,” he said, as he reached 
«0 ring the bell for help, “but remember one 
thing—you tried to get away this afternoon, and 
tailed. Unless you marry my daughter, and 
speedily, too, you’ll never go out of this place 
alive.” 

It was midnight hours ago. The din and 
crash has not entirely died out, for night is 
growing into the awful thunder of wakeful 
day again. The light outside is growing 
brighter, and my gas light looks wan and dim. 
What shall I do? God knows; I cannot tell. 
When that terrible man offered me that fortune 
last night, it seemed like a bid for my soul. 
And yet—if there ever was love at first sight, I 
love Bravilla Pettiole. If hearts ever break, 
mine will break if I must give her up. If ever 
@ woman was pure and modest and true, she is 
all that. But there is her strange action, and 
her father’s strange offer, utterly unexplained ; 
yes, and the conviction which I cannot shake 
off, that while honor and manhood remain to 
me I must say “ No,” even though I die for it. 


I hid the dis- 
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CHAPTER II. 

Avoust, 1883. It is almost two months 
since I have seated myself to write a chap- 
ter of the history of my life in my little 
book. They have been two very busy months, 
two very eventful months, and I almost fear as 
I write that they have been in some respects 
very happy ones. The happiness comes from 
the presence of Bravilla, of course. 

It was not long after my adventure at the 
time of making the acquaintance of Bravilla 
that I wrote a letter home in which I gave a 
graphic account of my uncle, my reception, and 
my peculiar position in his house. I intrusted 
the letter to the servant. That evening my 
uncle returned it to me, asking me to “be so 
kind as to modify it” in various respects which 
he pointed out. I did so. My letters have 
been very brief and very guarded since. 

I’ve tried once or twice a week to devise some 
means of escaping from the house. I’ve been 
thwarted every time. It is very remarkable, 
the hold the master has upon the servants in 
this house. Of course, he has more money 
with which to buy their services than I can 
ever hope to have, but one would think he 
might lose by his unvarying tyranny, and that 
I might gain by my uniform courtesy and kind- 
ness. But if I gain in their wishes, it goes no 
farther. Only yesterday one of the men said 
he liked me, and I asked him to help me 
escape; he only turned pale, looked frightened, 
shook his head, and hurried away. If my uncle 
has money and fear for his allies, I presume I 
shall have to stay here. But, after all, I am 
beginning to look upon my detention here as 
not an unmixed evil. To tell the truth, I am 
growing less anxious to get out as the idea takes 
firmer hold upon me that I should most likely 
be as anxious to break in again as I have been 
to break out. The reason for that is Bravilla, 
of course. 

My experience with Bravilla has been a 
strange one. I haven’t decided on the reasons 
for it all yet. Let me write something about 
it. I met her the morning after my first intro- 
duction to her. My uncle was first in the 
breakfast-room; I was late; Bravilla was last 
of all. My uncle introduced me again. How 
strange that was! 

She came forward to meet me, the simple, 
pure, and modest woman I had thought her in 
the first moments of our acquaintance the even- 
ing before—the same true woman I had stead- 
fastly believed her, despite the astounding 
occurrences which had followed. 

Her manner was simplicity itself. If she was 
acting, her acting was perfection. There was 
nothing of boldness in look or word or move- 
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ment. Nor, on the other hand, was there any- 
thing like the shyness and shame which might 
have been expected to follow on regretted bold- 
ness and forwardness. She was, in what her 
lips uttered and in what her eyes expressed, 
just what she might have been had the evening 
before been blotted from her memory—or never 
been. 

But she remembers well—so well that I can- 
not believe she could act so strange a part at 
evening and forget it before morning. What- 
ever it is, the truth is not there. 

Wine, some stranger might say. It was not 
wine. In the two months of intimate acquaint- 
ance with her which has followed that strange 
night, she has never touched a drop of wine. I1 
is a mystery—so great a mystery that I shall 
never dare refer to the fact that she once begged 
me to marry her. I shall have to plead for her 
love as other men plead for the loves they crave. 

I’ve written it down at last. Let it remain. 
I have made up my mind toit. I loved her from 
the first. My love has grown and strengthened 
with every passing hour. I shall tell her so 
some day—tell her and ask her to be my wife. 
My only serious doubt is that she will tell me 
“No”—this peerless woman whose arms have 
been about’my neck—this angel, who has been 
on her knees at my feet—this idol of my exist- 
ence, who fell from the cruel repulse I gave her, 
and whomI feared was dead before me. My 
only doubt and fear is that she will tell me, 
“No.” That is a grea change for a man who 
was going to say “ No” to her forever. Man is 
frail; he must not arrogate to himself the 
powers of Omnipotence. 

My feelings toward my uncle have not 
changed in the least. I still feel a loathing 
whenever the thought of the old man and the 
money he offered me comes back to me. There 
is still the mad instinct which prompts me to 
flight. I still believe that he means some terri- 
ble wrong of which he intends to make me the 
instrument” But I will never be his tool— 
never, never. He may do his worst—I will be 
honorable and true. I believe Bravilla is ail 
that any man could wish his wife to be; believ- 
ing that, I shall marry her if I can. 

But I cannot forget that first night. I can- 
not forget her eyes, her tangle of clinging hair 
along my cheek. She ignores all that. Sup- 
pose she is false? 

I will marry her anyway, if I only can. If 
she is false—there is one way to freedom, and I 
can be brave enough (or cowardly enough, if 
you prefer that word) to take it. I could never 
face life with such a woman as Bravilla Pettiole 
must be if she is acting a part all these weeks, 
but life is only'one side of the question. A 
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man might well afford to die for a woman like 
Bravilla Pettiole. 

My uncle has only been with us at mealtimes. 
He has never mentioned marriage nor money 
since that night in June. He has simply shut 
us up here in this house, put his servants on 
guard, and left affairs to take their own course. 

Bravilla sings sweetly. She never tires of it, 
and I never tire of hearing it. It is a danger- 
ous pastime for two young hearts to mix moon- 
shine and music as we have done. But there 
comes a time in the life of every man when he 
thinks little of danger. Only last night I 
sat down in the silence of my room to think 
and to read—to read from this little book of 
mine. 

I had spent the evening with Bravilla. She 
had sang as only she can sing; she had looked 
as only she can look. My fingers were thrilling 
yet with the pressure her hand had given when 
she bade me “Good-night.” Perhaps I was not 
in the mood to think clearly; the drunkard 
hardly finds his reason at its best and his con- 
science on guard when he’s only a half-hour 
away fiom the wild revel and the glamor of the 
wine cup. 

But I sat down to think—if I could—fresh 
from the happiest evening I had ever known; 
sat down to decide—if I could—whether I 
should let the happiness be a part of my future 
or whether I should put it away from me for- 
ever. Over my head I could hear Bravilla 
moving about her room; she was singing still, 
unconscious now of any listener, and the words 
were those of love and happiness. I caught 
my breath with a sudden gasp; I loved her— 
there was that fact to face, in any event. 

I opened my book. I read again the lines I 
wrote in June. I turned back when I had fin- 
ished, and read one sentence again (the tones 
of Bravilla’s sweet voice were sobbing up and 
down the passage outside. It was the sadness 
and pathos of the past—the regret for the in- 
evitable—which she sang now. KIkturned the 
pages back as she ended the song.) 

“When that terrible man offered me that 
fortune last night, it seemed like a bid for my 
soul.” 

(Bravilla’s song mourned and wailed outside 
my room again—“ But the tender grace of a 
day that is dead—”) 

I could not endure it I rose and tramped 
up and down my room to shut out the sound. 
When I came back to my seat at the table all 
was silent in the room above. I suppose she 
was asleep.. I wish I might have crept in and 
looked upon her sleeping face for only a min- 
ute. I believe I could tell then whether I 
had better blot out that fearful sentence or be- 


lieve in it with all my soul and pray God to 
help me be true to myself; I believe I should 
know then whether she is an artless angel or a 
deliberate devil. 

I read the sentence again—* When that terri- 
ble man offered me that fortune last night it 
seemed like a bid for my soul.” I shut my lips 
firmly, and bowed my head upon my folded 
arms on the table. One thought—only one— 
ran riot in my brain. I raised my head and 
gave it voice. No matter if my tones were un- 
steady ; no matter if it was hardly more than a 
whisper, “ What of it?” was what I[ said. I 
think I understand how the slaves of alcohol 
find the road to ruin so easy as they do. 

I turned off the gas. I went to my window 
and looked out. 

Night. But was it darker than my life was 
likely to be? The track of the elevated road 
was astory above me, shutting out almost all 
view of the sky. I could see a few stars, how- 
ever, beyond the long expanse of track, like 
bright jewels strung on the mighty maze of 
wires, over which thought and power were 
speeding in every direction. The moon was 
full. The nfighty buildings all about seemed 
keeping guard over the grim shadows at their 
feet. Down upon the house front below me 
(though how it could find the way there I can 
hardly tell) the moonlight fell; and the side- 
walk directly in front of the house was almost 
as light as day. 

I heard a man coming from far down the 
street-—one man at first it seemed, two men I 
knew a little later. The footsteps of the nearer 
one were soft and quiet, testifying to crafty self- 
satisfaction on the part of the walker. The 
steps of the other were very different, loud with 
unflinching resolution—faltering with unac- 
knowledged doubt and despair. A block apart, 
as they came up the street, the footfalls cutting 
sharply in on the midnight silence of the im- 
mediate neighborhood—the silence with the 
distant roar of the great metropolis for its fit- 
ting background. Half a block apart; resolu- 
tion and doubt gaining on cunning and wicked- 
ness (as they always have, thank God!) A 
dozen steps apart ; resolve has gained on craft. 
The man behind overtakes the other. Both 
pause. They are opposite the door of my 
prison house. The fasts’ walker paused, read 
the name on the door-plz.., “Samuel Pettiolc,” 
in a voice which, though full of pain and eager- 
ness, seeemed strangely familiar to me. He 
seemed inclined to run up and ring the bell, 
but decided he would not. His manner was 
that of a man who has been hunting for a place. 
not a prison, and who is satisfied for the time 
with simply finding it. A memory of my boy- 


























hood days came to me; my chum and I had 
found a hole among the ledges which was un- 
doubtedly the home of a family of wolves; my 
friend spoke first, but voiced my thought as 
well as his own, “ We'll come around and kill 
them to-morrow,” he said. 

When some genius shall write an exhaustive 
work on psychology, I shall expect to find 
something in it which will explain why that 
memory, unthought of for years, flashed through 
my brain as the two men below me stood face 
to face. 

The second man took ont a cigar and lighted 
it, the first one watching him carelessly. There 
was no recognition on the part of either. Each 
was to the other only one among all the many 
denizens of the great world. 

The first man turned away. He raised his 
face. I almost fainted with amazement and 
terror. It was my father who walked away up 
the street, his face full of the love and longing 
that one might hope to see in a father’s face, 
who saw the battered wreck drift into harbor on 
whose deck his son had once proudly stood— 
and who still dared hope that some of the boats 
might come back yet, bringing joy to sorrowing 
hearts with them even yet. 

Is it possible I am lost to the dear old home? 
Has this wicked uncle dared to keep all my let- 
ters back? Has he forged the answers I have 
read? Be the answer what it may, it was my 
father who went up the street. 

The second man stood there in the moonlight 
until he had smoked out his cigar. Then— 
he turned and entered the house. It was my 
uncle who had stood there. 

I closed my window. I drew down the cur- 
tain. I lit the gas again. Half a minute later 
there was a knock at my door. I opened it. 
Mr. Samuel Pettiole stood there. 

“Come in,” I said. 

“ N-n-no,” he said, hesitatingly, glancing ner- 
vously into the corners, where the darkest shad- 
ows were, “I think I won’t come in. Come 
down to the library, I want to talk to you.” 

I followed him down-stairs. He closed the 
door with great care, drew a chair close up to 
the table, and moticned that I should take 
another. I did so. 

“T spoke to you about marrying my daughter,” 
he began, abruptly. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“T offered you a million dollars to do so,” he 
said. 

“ Yes.” 

“T think I was so foolish as to threaten you 
at that time,” he continued. 

“You threatened me,” I replied, bitterly, 
“but I am not certain whether it was a foolish 
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act or not. If I had been free—but why should 
we discuss that? Being your prisoner, it was 
as safe for you to threaten as it was useless for 
you to bribe.” 

He seemed to shrink a little from what I 
said, and I thought he closed his lips a little 
more sternly. But his voice suowed no traces 
of annoyance in his next sentence. 

“Please forget that I ever did either,” he 
said, quietly. 

I did not answer. 

“T have asked you to come in here that i 


might retract what I have said to you. I with- 
draw the offer of one million dollars.” 

“Yes,” 

“T withdraw my threat. You need fear 


nothing from me because of your refusal to wed 
Bravilla.” 

“Thank you,” said I, more frightened at the 
utter malignity which shone in his face, while 
he spoke these words, than I cared to let him see. 

“Your period of restraint is at an end, too,” 
he said ; “ you will find the doors open freely 
for you to go out to-morrow morning. If you 
are in a hurry, you can go to-night. I humbly 
beg your pardon for any inconvenience I have 
put upon you. I shall never pardon myself for 
the mistake I have made in my estimate of 
human nature.” 

He stopped and looked at me. His look was 
treacherous and cruel, but exultant as well. 

“ You’ve only to pack up and go—whenever 
you are ready. My daughter will have money 
when I am dead, but I shall not offer any to 
any man to marry her. This house is your 
home while you choose to stay. But on your 
remaining or going I must plece conditions. 
If you go, you can never enter my house again, 
never meet me again, never see Bravilla again 
as long as you live. If you remain, you must 
marry Bravilla in one week!’ 

He rose and showed me to the door. 

I have not seen Bravilla to-day. I have 
heard her moving about in her room to-night, 
but her voice is silent. There are no songs 
beating at my door. Can it be that sorrow is 
too deep for words, when “the tender grace of 
a day that is dead” is drifting into the irre- 
vocable past? Can it be that her thoughts are 
too busy to let her lips sing? Can it be that 
she loves me? 


CHAPTER IL 


JUNE, 1884. The week which followed the 
night when I wrote the words above was the 
longest I ever passed. There was freedom for 
me at last, freedom set ostentatiously before me. 
The doors were always open. The servants 
were never in sight. I found an envelope with 
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a ticket for Minnesota, and a small sum of 
money in it, under my plate one morning. But 
there was a photograph of Bravilla there, too, 
and [ raised my eyes from it to see her and her 
father both looking earnestly at me. 

For two days I shunned Bravilla. She grew 
pale and silent and wan. The mirror told me 
I was growing pale, too, and I was certainly 
silent enough. After two days I could bear it 
no longer. I would spend one more evening 
with Bravilla; then I would go away from her 
forever. I went into the parlor She sat at 
the piano, her hands lying idly in her lap, ery- 
ing as though her heart would break. I could 
not bear her sorrow. I walked bravely across 
the room. I took her in my arms and kissed 
her. 

“T love you better than my own life, Bra- 
villa,” I whispered. 

She clung to me, not as I remembered her 
clinging, but timidly and doubtingly; she 
kissed me gravely in retarn for the passionate 
caresses I lavished upon her; she whispered 
that she loved me. There was a step in the 
hall, a cunning and crafty step, and a curiously 
long-drawn breath, much as though the one in- 
dulging in it had been in a cramped position— 
such a position as one would occupy with his 
ear at a keyhole, for instance. 

Mr. Samuel Pettiole entered the room. 

He smiled like a fiend; I wondered that 
Bravilla did not notice it. 

“Bless you, my children,” he cried; “bless 
you. I've seen what was coming. I’m very 
glad—very glad, indeed.” 

Then he announced the date for the wedding, 
overbore all opposition to the suddenness of it 
on Bravilla’s part, and then left us. 

“T am very tired,” said Bravilla; “let me go 
now.” But she seemed very happy, too. 

She went up-stairs. I remained in the hall 
for a few moments. I heard a step behind me. 
My uncle was coming down stairs. I waited 
for him. He went gravely to the front door 
and opened it. The darkness outside was in- 
tense, and the rain was falling in a very torrent. 

“You are free to go,” he said, pointing into 
the darkness, “and you will be free to go any 
time before the wedding. Remember, please, 
that the choice is yours, after all.” 

He was a generous host, surely. Why should 
I distrust him? I only knew I did. I felt 
that it would be better to go out into the dark- 
ness than to stay. I believed fully in Bravilla. 
I felt that she was all that a lover’s heart could 
wish. But this man?—this man? It was a 
snare he had set for me, and I knew it as well 
as though’a great white angel had come’ to me 
from Heaven and told me so. What it was; 





why it was; how I was to be the victim of his 
evil heart—I could not fathom any one of these 
mysteries. I only knew I was giving myself 
up, bound hand and foot, to a wicked man and 
a relentless foe in accepting the fate he had 
prepared for me. 

Better go out, though it would be into a dark- 
ness that would never brighten; better go, 
though the night will have no day; better go, 
away from the love which is a bane, away from 
temptation which I cannot live and conquer; 
better catch a fleeting glimpse of the lights and 
life of the busy streets; better go down to the 
wharves where the tide sets seaward; better 
send up one prayer that pardon may follow 
upon the weakness which needs it; better to 
never come back ! 

But I did not go. I plead with myself for 
one day more; after that, another; and so they 
passed. I remained. 

The eventful day came. Time is always 
rapid. And tothe wavering and doubting it is 
doubly so, It was the morning of my wedding 
day. The ceremony was to take place in a 
large room on the second floor. The guests 
were not numerous. The bride was in her own 
room, busy with her dressing. I went down- 
stairs. I stood at the open door looking out. 
There was a step behind me. 

“Freedom yet,” said my uncle; “you can go 
if you choose.” He smiled with the cheerful 
good-humor of which you would look for in a 
gravedigger or a hangman. 

He turned and went into the library. I re- 
mained at the open doorway. 

A hurried step was heard. All the guests 
had arrived some time before, and I could hear 
them talking in the room up-stairs. Who was 
this coming so fast? Who came resolutely? 
Who came with love and doubt and despair, 
counted out alike by his footsteps. heard afar, 
and by his heartbeats, unheard by any? He 
turned the corner. It was my father! 

Up the steps he came, a glad cry upon his 
lips, a smile upon his face that had swept the 
doubt and agony away in a breath. He caught 
my hand warmly and came in at the door. 
There was a hoarse, choking cry from the 
library. We both turned in that direction. 
It was repeated, not so loudly as before, but 
with much of fear and agony in it. We opened 
the door hurriedly and rushed in. 

A small fire burned in the grate at the fur- 
ther end of the room, despite the warmth of the 
weather. A smell of burning leather came from 
it to us as we entered; a small book, half 
burned, was on the floor, just far enough from 
the flames to be safe from any farther damage. 
On the floor in front of the fire, a dozen paces 























from the desk where he had evidently been 
writing, lay my uncle. We started to raise 
him from the floor, and our faces blanched with 
amazed horror. He was dead! 

“Who is he?” asked my father in a whisper. 

“Who?” I echoed, in astonishment—* who? 
My uncle, your—” 

“Never!” cried father, interrupting me; 
he said that he’s a—that is, he was a liar.” 

He walked over to the grate, picked up the 
book, and came back to me. 

The fire had destroyed the name the book 
had had in it. We could never know whether 
it had been “Samuel Pettiole” or some one 
else. Half the book had been burned ; the re- 
mainder had been so scorched and injured as to 
leave many gaps in its closely written pages 
which can never be filled. We read it—all of 
it—while the servants, who had been hastily 
called, carried the dead man up to his own 
chamber. 

There is much that I need not repeat here. 
The first entry which I care to copy was dated 
more than twenty-two years ago, the second one 
a couple of years later, while all the others 
were intimately connected with my visit, one 
being written just before I came, and the re- 
mainder from time to time during my stay. 

+ # * * * 

“T have killed him. Mr. Samuel Pettiole 
has dared to cross my purposes and I have 
killed him. We fought, for my first attack 
failed and he made a manly struggle for his 
life. I believe I could make the credulous and 
hot-headed people here think that he died in a 
duel; that we met fairly and fought according 
to the code. They would excuse that, whatever 
his friends and mine at home might say ; but 
they would never excuse the truth. The truth 
would be murder—simply and solely cruel and 
cold-blooded murder—and no one who believed 
in the duelists’ code could call it less. So I 
shall say nothing about it, and I shall leave 
here as soon as I can. 

“There is one fortunate mistake. The hotel- 
keeper, as well as all the others here where we 
have been for a day and a night, call me Petti- 
ole, while the true Pettiole will have—well, 
never mind what—the name of the outcast and 
murderer who slew him written above the 
grave where he is to lie. It may be that this 
is very fortunate for me, as suspicion will be 
slower in resting its fearful shadow on the 
wealthy Pettiole, the man who has made him- 
self a rich man in a year or two, than it would 
be on an unknown vagabond. I shall gladly be 
Pettiole—at least, until there are some hun- 
dreds of miles between me and the scene of my 
last—I mean my most recent—evi! deed. 
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“Why shouldn’t I be Pettiole altogether? I 


have cleverness and ability. I can imitate the 
writing of any man. I can order ‘my’ (Petti- 
ole’s) lawyers to discharge all the old help and 
hire new men. After that I can change the 
lawyers. I can live abroad for a time. It is 
worth trying. I will try it.” 

* * * * * 

“T adopted a child to-day. It was a foolish 
whim, I suppose. I loved the little girl’s 
mother once. I have been in the habit of win- 
ning women when I wished. Perhaps I loved 
her all the more that I failed when I brought 
my fascinations and my gold to bear upon her. 
She was a true woman; she was a poor man’s 
honest wife; she is dead; he is dead. I have 
adopted her child. The world will call it good; 
I know it is selfish. I shall be glad to have 
the eyes of the woman who won my best love 
looking at me from the baby face of little Bra- 
villa. 

“JT had a shock to-day. I’ve crossed the 
ocean three times since I looked on the real 
Pettiole’s white, dead face two years ago. There 
has never been a breath of doubt or suspicion 
against me. I had almost forgotten that my 
name is not Pettiole. And to-day, in Paris, on 
the other side of the world from the place 
where the crime was committed, a man de- 
manded an interview and convinced me that he 
knew all. He saw me kill Samuel Pettiole. 

“There was no doubt of his story; he did 
see the deed done. There are others who know 
the facts, too, and it would only be the worse 
for me if he should be found dead in the Seine 
some morning. 

“T paid him money. It is very fortunate 
that I am Pettiole now and can afford it; it 
took a tremendous amount. I really believe 
the fellow has a tender conscience and that he 
would denounce me to the law without mercy 
were I the poverty-stricken wretch I was before 
Pettiole died and I took his place. Whatever 
happens now I must always be Pettiole. And 
to shake this fellow off I must go to America 
again. It’s a terrible risk, but I must take it.” 

* x x * * 

“Tt’s twenty years since I paid a sleek and 
well-dressed fellow the money he demanded for 
his silence—that was in France. To-day, a 
drink-maddened beast in human form, poorly 
clothed, nearly starved, fierce, cruel, and des- 
perate, stopped me on the street and demanded 
more blood-money. He is more dangerous now 
than he was then, but less likely to be costly. 
Life at the best of hotels, good clothing, flashy 
jewelry, money enough to pay for all he can 
drink and for occasional (but infrequent) losses 
at the gambling-table—that is the extent of 
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what he will cost me, until his dissolute life is 
ended. It is fortunate Iam Pettiole and can 
afford all this. 

*] had another shock to-day. John Pettiole 
still lives. He has a son, possibly other chil- 
dren as well. If John were to come here—I 
dare not think what would happen. I have 
some inquiries to make regarding the people in 
my employ twenty years ago. If they are satis- 
fuctory, all may be well yet. Meantime, I have 
written to young Clinton Pettiole to come here. 
I have a plan of escape.” 

* * * * * 

“Clinton Pettiole is here. I have questioned 
him until I know everything that I was doubt- 
ful about. He is a prisoner in my house. His 
letters are intercepted and burned. 

“If I can pay the man who knows my fearful 
secret the money he demands, I can live. 

“If I can keep the money and name of 
Samuel Pettiole, I can pay him. 

“If Clinton Pettiole becomes the husband of 
my daughter he must know the terrible tale of 
my life, and, at the risk of driving his wife to 
a suicide’s grave or to the mad-house, he must 
help me! -He must contrive that his father 
never meets me, never sees my picture, never 
hears me described. He must let me live and 
die Samuel Pettiole. 

“My inquiries have gratified me. No one 
in all the world, save myself, knows that Bra- 
villa is not my own child. No one ever 
shall. 

“T tried an ingenious game to-night. I re- 
gret to say that it failed. Never mind; I shall 
try another plan. 

“JT have mesmeric powers. I got Bravilla 
fully under my control; I had her at dinner; I 
proposed marriage to Clinton; I offered him a 
golden bait; I forced the unconscious girl to 
implore him to accept her. He refused. I 
shall simply let them associate together, free to 
sing and read and learn love’s power. He must 
be adamant if he does not love her before he 
is done. 

“There is only one chance of failure. I 
tried to get mental control of Clinton. His is 
the strongest mind with which I ever grappled. 
I failed. He won. Without facts or reasons, 
he knows the manner of man I am; for he has 
had a glimpse of my soul.” 

¥ * * * * 

“T have withdrawn my offer of money and 
my threats. I leave freedom ready to his hand. 
He does not take it. 

“Tf he comes to my terms I am saved! It is 
a secondary. matter that he will be lost! What 
care I for him? IT hate him! He looks as 
Samuel Pettiole did the day I killed him. 
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“T could laugh for joy. 


If human nature is 
human nature I am safe - safe—safe !” 


* * x * x 

“Tt is settled. I have seen them in ona 
another’s arms; I have heard their kisses fall 
on each other’s lips; I have given them my 
blessing ; I have named the day for them. 

“T will set a candle at my open window. If 
the moths shun it I will fear the future and 
watch Clinton Pettiole; if not— 

“Ha! ha! I can sleep io-night, I think.” 

% * * x * 

“The guests are waiting up-stairs; the cler- 
gyman has come. In an hour it will all be 
over. Mr. Clinton Pettiole will be the hus- 
band of a most sweet and truthful woman. I 
shall call him into the library; I shall give 
him more money than he ever guessed would 
be his in the world; I shall tell him that the 
delicate woman he loves is as innocent of any 
thought of evil as a human being can be. That 
will be the simple truth. 

“T shall tell him si.e is my daughter. That 
will be a lie; but no one could possibly prove it 
so—so I shall be safe. 

“T shall ask him a fearful price for the love 
of the woman he has won and the happy life 
he is to live with her. Silence; the name of 
Samuel Pettiole as long as I live; the fortune 
of Samuel Pettiole as long as I live; a stainless 
name when I am dead—that is the price. 
Through all the years, through sickness and 
through health, through riches and poverty, 
through honor and through shame, in sturdy 
life, in solemn death, he must pay it / 

“The one secret he has from his wife must 
save me / 

“Flow close the room is! I never felt the 
heat as I do now. My brain seems on fire, 
while my feet and limbs are like ice. 

“What sound was that? It seemed like 
Samuel Pettiole’s voice. The dead don’t come 
back. But the voice is in the hall. It is like 
enough to his to be his brother. Perhaps it is. 
How horrible it would be if John Pettiole were 
to come. 

“ How terrible— 

“What is this pain? I cannot see; the room 
is turning round with me; all is blackness. 
Was that my voice? I think I cried out, but 
it was never my voice that choked and quav- 
ered so. 

“Dying! merciful God! dying, and with 
success so near ! 

“ Dying! and setting free this Clinton Pettiole, 
whom I hate as much as I did his uncle; this 
man who has baffled and balked and ruined me. 

“Dying !—I will not die! I cannot die! I 
dare not die! 














“Oh! for a year—a month—an hour— 


“J must die; I know it. But this terrible 
evidence must not remain. 

“ J—can—burn--it—” 

* * * * * 

He tried to burn it. He failed. I walked 
up-stairs, the awful book in my hand. A quarter 
of an hour later, the nameless woman who had 
won the devotion of my life was really Bravilla 
Pettiole. 

It is June now, just one year since | first met 
the sweet woman who is my wife. We are sitting 
in the old, familiar room to-night. The thunder 
of the streets falls across the twilight silence in 
the room. I am almost done, and I sit back in 
my chair and let the pen hang idly in my hand. 
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My wife raises her head. 

“ You chose wrong, feeling and knowing what 
you did,” she says for the thousandth time, 
“and put your selfishness above your thoughts 
of right.” 

“ But good came from it, as it always does to 
those who honestly try,” I reply. 

“Suppose the man who called himself my 
father had lived; suppose he had demanded 
the price he had determined on ?” 

I rise and walk to her side and kiss her. 

“T cannot tell. We need not ask; we are never 
tried beyond our powers. That terrible ordeal 
was not to be—could not have been—since He 
who gave man the power to choose, is Love, 
Wisdom, and Omnipotence /” 











A WOMAN’S LIFE IN THE WESTERN WILDS. 


By Isapore Rogers, 


Author of “Tester’s Wife.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ QIAVE yer strength for work that'll do you 

some good, sonny,” said Ned, coolly. Then, 
turning to Belle, he said: “ Don’t be alarmed, 
madam, I won’t hurt him on any account, if for 
no other reason, because you don’t want him 
hurt. He aint so much to blame for bringin’ 
me here as he might be; for he didn’t exactly 
know what he was about when he told me to 
come, and if I’d a known that he had a wife he 
never’d a got a drop o’ whisky from me. This’ll 
soon wear off, and he won’t git any more. I 
see it all; one glance round this room told me 
the whole story. You've worried through many 
a sleepless night, fearin’ that something dreadful 
might happen to him; but rest easy after this; 
I’ve a strong liking for him, although I have 
talked to him like a Dutch father-in-law, but it 
was mostly for your sake that I did it; and 
whenever he is about me, no matter how rough 
the crowd, I’ll see that no great harm comes to 
him. And now, if you'll go to that piano and 
sing one little song, I’ll leave, and never come 
back till I can be of some service to you.” 

Glad to get rid of this strange visitor so 
easily, Belle beckoned to Isis, and together they 
sang until the tears stood in the keen, dark eyes, 
proving that finer feelings existed beneath the 
unpolished exterior which concealed the better 
nature. 

Willis stood sullenly by, regarding his guest 
with feelings of insulted dignity ; but the stran- 
ger gave no heed to him, and, thanking Belle 
and Isis for having condescended to sing to 
him, he went away, saying: 

“If ever you are in trouble that Daring Ned 
can help you out of, you’ll see him again, but 
not before.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Down in the Indian Territory 
The boys wake up Old Eagle Eyes. 


THE nearest approach to a “ Hunter’s Para- 
dise” is found within the limits of the Indian 
Reservation, justly called the “Garden of Amer- 
ica.” The southwestern part of Kansas is very 
poorly supplied with timber, there being large 
tracts of prairie, many miles in extent, without 
@ single tree, so that it is no wonder that white 
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men look longingly, covetously across to the 
fertile acres which the Government persists 
in withholding from them; for this tract is 
well supplied with timber, water, game, and 
pasturage, and the finest climate in all Amer- 
ica. Nor is it any wonder that white men 
venture within its limits for the purpose of 
hunting and fishing ; for as late as the winter of 
1884-85, I have seen wagon-loads of catfish 
(weighing from forty to sixty pounds each), 
deer, and wild turkeys brought from the Terri- 
tory to market in the southern part of Kansas, 
And one fair morning in September, when deer, 
antelope, and turkeys were the fattest, half a 
dozen of the boys from one of the cattle-ranches 
went down to spend a few days and bring home 
a supply of choicest game. 

They camped upon the banks of a beautiful 
stream, well supplied with fish, where timber 
and game were aiundant, built a comfortable 
log-cabin, which afforded ample protection in 
case of rain, and started out for a hunt. 

Upon their return, they found Old Eagle 
Eyes and half a dozen of his braves awaiting 
them; and, having a jug of fire-water and a 
pack of cards with which to entertain their 
dusky guests, the Indians readily accepted the 
invitation to stay to supper, and the night was 
passed in a manner highly satisfactory to all 
concerned ; and in the morning they started out 
to hunt in company, for Indians are not plenty 
in the extreme northern part of the Territory, 
and they generally offer no objection to the 
visits of their white neighbors and care little 
for the game, when the Government supplies 
them with beef. 

One of the men generally remained at the 
cabin, and, when the party returned at noon 
and night, he had an excellent repast awaiting 
them, consisting of roast turkey, co'd boiled 
venison or antelope, fried fish, potatoes roasted 
in the fire, bread, and coffee. This arrangement 
was highly satisfactory to the red men, and as 
long as they could beat the white men at poker 
or exhibit superior marksmanship and have the 
lion’s share of the whisky, they were in the 
best of humor. 

One day Old Eagle Eyes started a bear from 
the timber, and two of the white men joined in 
the chase. They soon lost sight of him in the 



























































underbrush, but, not satisfied with the present 
prospects, bruin left the timber and started off 
across a strip of prairie about three miles in 
width to another piece of timber, where, no 
doubt, he had his den. He was discovered on 
his way at a full run, and, mounting their 
ponies, the three started in pursuit. They 
overtook him upon the edge of a cactus bed, 
about two miles off, and Old Eagle Eyes fired 
and missed him, as did the foremost of the 
white men, but the third shot the animal 
through the heart and brought him down. 
This made Old Eagle Eyes mad; had the white 
hunter missed the mark it would have been 
entirely satisfactory, but to have a white man 
exhibit superior marksmanship right in his 
own domains was too much for his doubtful 
temper, and, to add fuel to the fire already 
burning, the man ran up and, by a quick and 
dextrous movement, cut the animal’s throat 
without receiving a scratch. This was too 
much for the Indian to endure, and he ordered 
the white men off his reservation, and, drawing 
his savage-looking scalping knife, he made a 
threatening gesture toward the hunter’s head, 
as if to give them to understand what they 
might expect if they ever returned. 

There was just whisky enough aboard to 
make both quarrelsome, and the hunter re- 
torted with ; 

“Consarn yer ugly old pictur’, d’ ye s’pose 
I’m a goin’ to be made git right out o’ here be- 
cause I can kill a bear that you can’t shoot 
within a mile of? I s’pose if I’d a got my face 
all scratched up an’ my neck a’most chawed off, 
and then let the bear git away, as you did last 
winter, you’d a felt satistied, you ugly, ill- 
natured, old scar-faced whelp of a coyote, you !” 

This allusion to his defeat in a contest with 
a grizzly the year before, added to the name of 
“coyote,” was the finishing stroke, and, with an 
ugly gleam in his ferocious-looking eyes, the 
Indian began to reload his gun. 

Cowboys always ride with a lariat fastened to 
their saddles, and the unerring certainty with 
which they can throw and capture any living 
object is known to most readers. The hunter 
saw trouble ahead, and springing upon his 
pony, he quickiy loosened the lariat ;-a moment 
later it was circling in the air above the 
Indian’s head, and before he could finish load- 
ing it descended, tightening with a jerk and 
fastening the arms of the athletic savage close 
to his sides, and the hunter spurred his horse 
and started across the cactus bed with him. 

An acre of ground covered with chestnut 
burs and Canada thistles a foot deep would not 
compare with a cactus bed. In its native state 
the leaves are about the size and thickness of a 
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person’s hands and covered with spines of the 
length and sharpness of pine-needies. It was a 
warm day, and the Indian was dressed accord- 
ing to the weather; he had on a pair of mocca- 
sins and an old red undershirt that he had won 
from the boys in a game of poker, but the buck- 
skin leggins had been left off to give greater 
freedom to his movements; and free enough 
they were as he followed the rider over the 
cactus-leaves, kicking and struggling in vain as 
the sharp spines pierced his flesh at every 
jump. In less than two minutes there wouldn’t 
have been much left of him had not the other 
white man, having less whisky and more pru- 
dence, thrown his own lasso over the captor 
and compelled him to desist. It was a free 
ride, but, strange to say, the Indian didn’t like it. 

The moment that he could recover his breath 
he gave utterance to a war whoop that could 
have teen heard for more thana mile. It was 
a signal to the braves, who had gone off in dif- 
ferent directions, and ere many moments they 
emerged from the timber, one by one, and came 
galloping across the prairie to where Old Eagle 
Eyes stood, looking like a dilapidated pin- 
cushion with the sharp spines sticking all over 
his tawny body. He said a few words to his 
braves, and they made a motion to seize the 
white men. 

The one who had led Old Eagle Eyes such a 
war-dance across the cactus bed drew a revol- 
ver and would have fired upon them, but his 
companion said : 

“Don’t shoot, Jake; give right up; it’s our 
only chance. They’ll blow us into kingdom 
come in an instant if we resist, but maybe 
they’ll git over it if we don’t make any more 
fuss.” 

The Indians disarmed the white hunters and 
took them over to the other timber. 

They followed a winding path that led 
through the woods around a lofty bluff, with a 
clear, cool stream flowing by it, and halted upon 
the bank under the shadow of a mammoth oak. 

It was just such a place as a weary traveler 
would be fain to rest. High up the bluff a cool 
spring burst from among the rocks, and ‘came 
flowing down to the sands below, giving moist- 
ure and additional coolness to the shaded ground 
beneath the oak, and the stream, flowing close 
to the roots of the mighty tree over its bed of 
shining, silvery sands, and the group of Indians 
upon the bank, completed a picture of marvel- 
ous beauty and wildness. 

The stream was not more than three hundred 
feet in width, and in no place more than four 
feet in depth, and so clear that every shell and 
pebble could be distinctly seen upon the silvery 
sands. 
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The Indians ordured the prisoners to cross 
the stream, They started, while the red men 
remained standing upon the shore. 

“What in the name of common sense is this 
for?” asked one of the hunters as they began to 
wade out into the stream; “there’s no punish- 
ment in splashing about like a duck in shallow 
water that I can see.” 

“ Great God! it’s quicksand !” replied his com- 
panion, with paling pace and sinking heart as 
the meaning of the strange command flashed 
across his mind. 

They had crossed the solid ground along the 
margin of the stream and stepped upon the 
treacherous sands beyond. 

They attempted to return to the shore, but 
the Indians thrust them back with long poles 
which they prepared for the purpose, and they 
were soon so far embedded in the heavy sand 
as to be unable to extricate a foot. 

Jake uttered a prolonged yell of rage and 
despair, with so much of mortal agony ex- 
pressed that his companion placed his hands 
over his ears. 

Old Eagle Eyes laughed derisively, and began 
to pick the cactus spines from his flesh. 

“Wat do they want to murder you for, 
Tom? You haint done nothin’,” said Jake. 

“So that I can’t tell what went with you, I 
reckon ; but don’t raise a yell like that again; 
it’s a regular picnic for the red devils, and our 
boys are three miles off, and we can’t make ’em 
hear if we try; but perhaps if we go down like 
men they’ll let them off.” 

But Jake was too terror-stricken to listen to 
the advice of his cool-headed companion, and 
he gave utterance to his -feelings in yell after 
yell of agony and despair as he sank deeper 
into the treacherous sands. 

“They won’t have the satisfaction of hearin’ 
a whine out o' me,” said Tom, with set teeth 
and whitened face as the water crept higher 
and higher, and all hope of rescue from friends 
or mercy from savages gave place to utter de- 
spair; but Jake was of different mettle; he 
shrieked, howled, and yelled with all the agony 
that a human voice could express. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

“What is that?” asked one of the hunters 
as they were looking about in search of game 
among the cafions extending northward from 
the timber in which they had been hunting, 
and a cry, faintly heard in the distance, reached 
their ears. 

They listened intently for a moment, and one 
of the men said : 

“It’s a human voice and a cry of distress, if 
I am any judge.” 
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“Where are all the redskins and Jake and 
Tom?” asked another. 

“Something’s to pay as sure’s we’re born,” 
replied the first speaker, as that despairing cry 
came faintly echoed across the prairie again 
and aguin. 

“Old Eagle Eyes was out of humor this 
morning. You don’t suppose that the treacher- 
ous old heathen would do anything out o’ the 
reg’lar line o’ bizness, do you?’ asked the 
other. 

“T don't know, but let us collect our party 
and go round through the cafions and ravines, 
and come upon ’em unawares at a venture,” 
and the hunter blew a blast upon a horn that 
hung suspended to his belt, and he was soon 
joined by his comrades; and with all possible 
haste they made a circuit around the bluff, and 
guided by Jake’s frantic and despairing yells, 
they came upon the opposite side and cautiously 
avproached through the timber. 

“Good Lord deliver us!’ whispered one of 
the men, as he peered through the bush and 
saw the Indians laughing with all the enjoy- 
ment of boys at a circus, while the white, de- 
spairing faces slowly settling down to the 
water’s edge explained the cause of their merri- 
ment. 

“There’s their guns leaning against that 
tree,” whispered the leader. “Two of you run 
and git ’em while the other two fires on the 
merciless devils, Lay your guns right down 
and take theirs.” 

Two of the men instantly sprang forward 
and seized the guns, while simultaneously with 
the report of the rifles, one Indian fell dead, 
and another wounded. The rest started for 
their guns, but seeing them already in the 
hands of the white men, they sprang to the 
cover of the underbrush and ran for their lives. 

“ Whoop! hurrah! Glory hallelujah! thank 
the Lord !” shouted Jake, in the excess of his 
joy at the unexpected turn of affairs. “I'll 
never do another wicked thing as longas I live, 
but go home and lead a good and useful life to 
the end o’ my days,” he added, while tears 
streamed down his cheeks from the sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling which intense excitement had 
made him too weak to restrain. 

“You'd better wait till you see how big the 
pieces are that’s pulled out o’ this sand before 
you make too many promises,” said his com- 
panion, scarcely less affected than Jake himself, 
but trying to conceal it by assuming a joking 
manner. 

“There’s some good in yelling, after all,” 
said Jake, “for if I’d a had the grit that you 
did, two good men would ha’ been buried alive 
in fifteen minutes more.” 























Lariats were quickly thrown over the limbs 
of the tree above their heads to give them a 
more perpendieular pull, and the boys had still 
strength exough to adjust the ropes around 
their bodies under their arms. 

It was no boys’ play to extricate the men 
from their perilous position, for the sand had 
settled so firmly about their limbs that it was 
almost as if they had been cast in a mold. 

“Steady, boys, I believe my legs will be left 
stickin’ in the sand and my shoulders cut clean 
off my body before | git out o’ this,” said Tom, 
as a vigorous pull at the lariat scarcely started 
him from the firmness of his position. 

“It'll be as much as ever that the pieces are 
worth seein’,” said Jake; “ but pull away, boys, 
I'm gittin’ anxious.” 

Another trial with all four of the men at one 
rope, while the other was fastened to prevent fur- 
ther settling, and Jake was drawn slowly out, 
and lay trembling upon the bank, and his com- 
rade was soon extricated and placed beside him. 

“Qur boots are gone, but I’m blamed thank- 
ful to git out with all my bones,” said Tom, as 
he rubbed the place where the lariat had cu, 
into his body. 

“Boys, do you feel able to ride?” asked the 
leader, after waiting for a few moments for the 
men to recover from the recent strain upon 
their nerves. 

“Well,” replied Jake, reflectively, “if I was 
in a comfortable room, lyin’ upon a good bed, 
with a feather pillar under my head, i shouldn’t 
be able to move, but considerin’ that I'm lyin’ 
on the bank of a bed o’ quicksand, and the 
main body o’ the redskins not more’n ten miles 
off, and Old Eagle Eyes’ son lyin’ dead within 
twenty feet o’ me, and four good riders on the 
way to tell ’em, I believe I’m able to ride.” 

“ Boys, it’s thirty miles to the State line, and 
if they overhaul us before we reach it, it’s all 
day with us, and just as soon as you feel able to 
sit upon your ponies we’ll start.” 

“I’m ready,” said both at once, and with the 
assistance of their comrades they mounted their 
ponies, and all started for the State line, leaving 
the wounded Indian to wait for the return of 
his friends, although, with that touch of kind- 
heartedness underlying many a rough exterior, 
one of the boys helped him to a position within 
reach of the water, remarking that there was 
no especial need of leaving him to suffer from 
thirst. 

The reader may wonder what a hunters’ quar- 
rel with the Indians has to do with my story, 
but it has a great deal to do, not only with this, 
but with the lives and property of settlers all 
along the territorial border. Although there 
were no people killed by the Indians during the 
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excitement of July, 1885, the trouble and suffer- 
ing which it caused can scarcely be realized by 
those not immediately affected by it. Six 
women died in the flight to Kingman (thirty 
miles from my residence) of fright and expos- 
ure, so that when you hear it lightly spoken 
of, as “only a scare,” you may know that it was 
no trifling matter. 

Old Eagle Eyes returned to thescene of the late 
encounter, and, maddened by grief and rage, 
vowed vengeance upon all the whites within 
his reach, and made immediate preparations to 
make a raid upon the settlers. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“T must make one more trip for our autumn 
supplies, Belle,” said Willis one morning in 
October, “and then I shall not be obliged to go 
again until toward ( hristmas.” 

He had been working for weeks with the 
most exemplary steadiness, and to her it had 
been a season of happiness and content. Theirs 
was a happy home when his presence made it 
80; there was sympathy and congeniality 
between them; and perhaps she was right in 
believing that as a husband he had but one 
fault, and that one she was willing to overlook 
and ignore whenever his exemplary conduct 
made it possible todo so. But every trip wasa 
source of dread and uneasiness to her, although 
he returned promptly at the appointed time, 
betraying no evidence of unwarrantable indul- 
gence, and then, with ever willing faith re- 
newed, she believed that he had quitted the 
bad practice forever, and that he was the best 
and truest husband in all the wide world. 

He made preparations to start on the follow- 
ing morning, and the neatly packed lunch-bas- 
ket was in readiness, with an extra robe sug- 
gested by wifely care in case it should rain, and 
with mary a loving admonition she assisted in 
his preparations. 

“You will surely return in four days this 
time,” she said, as he took his seat in the strong 
lumber wagon and gathered up the lines in 
readiness to start. 

“T shall have an unusual amount of business 
to look after in order to make this trip answer 
until Christmas,” he answered, “so we will call 
it five days.” 

“Don’t stay a day longer than necessary, 
Willis,” she plead. “Every hour seems so lonely 
without you, and we are so disappointed when 
we look for you and you do not come. Maud 
has learned to count the days, and when the 
last one wanes she taxes her little brother by 
the hand and stands outside the door watching 
for you until the deepening shadows darken the 
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wide prairie and obscure her vision, then leads 
him in with tears filling her eyes, saying: ‘Papa 
won't come |’ ” 

Willis had turned to take a parting ‘ook at 
the regretful group before starting on his way. 
It was a picture never to be forgotten. The 
beautiful wife standing in the grassy yard, with 
its smoothly worn paths and thrifty young trees 
and dwelling half concealed by the rambling 
vines still clambering over it, the cunning little 
one clinging to her dress, too young to realize 
aught except that papa was going to bring him 
candy ; Maud, with her sunny hair and starry 
eyes, and Isis completing the group, with her 
graceful, girlish form, and sensitive, sympathiz- 
ing face. 

“ Lovely as June roses,” thought Willis, with 
lingering gaze, as he bade them good-bye; and 
the events of the next few days caused that 
scene to be engraven upon his brain as indelibly 
as if burned with fire. “The sweetest wife and 
children in the world,” thought he, as he turned 
again to look back. “1 will try to be home 
again at the time when they are expecting me, 
although I did intend to spend a day with the 
boys, as I promised when I came by the ranch 
before. And they will be sadly disappointed, 
too. There is no happier home in all the world 
than mine, but a man like myself needs a wider 
range for his social nature than that afforded 
by the dull, plodding, steady folks with whom 
he comes in contact in a settlement like this. 
Quiltings and little social parties, enlivened 
with an occasional sermon from that old ante- 
diluvian, Deacon Snyder, expressed in language 
that bids defiance to all the grammars ever pub- 
lished, may do for women and children and men 
without any life or spirit about them; but for a 
man like me, the only source of real, social en- 
joyment to be found in this part of the country 
is in spending a night or a day with the jolly 
boys of the ranch. They are the best fellows 
in the world, in spite of their lack of polish— 
free, hearty, and generous, not one but who 
would share his last dollar or risk his life for 
a friend. I love my wife and children as 
well as any man in the world, but I dislike to 
dwarf my social nature entirely, especially when 
I can enjoy. myself a little without any real 
detriment to them ; nevertheless, I do not think 
I’ll stop with the boys this time, although I 
did make allowance for one day when I told 
Belle that I would be gone five days.” 

And so Willis drove on, resolved, heroically, 
to deny himself the anticipated pleasure ; for the 
memory of the group so anxiously awaiting his 
return seemed worthy of every self-denial that 
he could make for them. 


He procured ‘his supplies and started to re- 
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turn. It was a long, lone'y ride for a jovial, 
good-natured, and social fellow like Willis; he 
did enjoy company so much. Mile afier mile 
of wide, treeless prairie, over which he must 
pass before nearing the borders of his own set- 
tlement ; all day long, with only an occasional 
teamster whom he chanced to meet with whom 
to exchange a word, it was no wonder that the 
unvarying sameness, beautiful though it might 
seem to one to whom the scene was new, grew 
unbearably monotonous to him, and when, on 
the morning of the fourth day, after he had 
been on his way for nearly four hours, he beheld 
two horsemen riding toward him by a diverging 
trail, he hailed the sight with positive joy. 

They came into the road ahead of him and 
waited for him to come up. , 

It was two of the jolly, generous boys from 
the Herrimon ranch, and they were as happy to 
meet with him as he was to see them. 

“ How d’ye do, Blake?” they- exclaimed, as 
soon as he was within speaking distance; “we 
have been watchin’ for you from yonder bluff 
for the last hour; we saw your team when it 
looked like a couple o’ jack rabbits in the dis- 
tance. We're goin’ to have a jolly time to- 
night, and we’ve orders from headquarters to 
capture you and bring you in at all hazards, 
Jovial Jim killed a fat antelope this morning, 
and he’s roasting an extra quarter for you. We'll 
git to the ranch just in time for dinner, and 
you'll stay; and to-night we’re goin’ over to the 
new cattle-ranch of Haney, Good & Smith. We 
thought you'd stop, but still, you might have 
tuken the other trail and got away if we hadn't 
watched for you, and so we kept a lookout.” 

There is something decidedly tempting in the 
offer of a good, warm dinner and congenial com- 
pany toa man who has been riding over the 
prairie since early dawn, with no one with whom 
to exchange a word in all the lonely way, and 
Willis did not have to act at all in opposition 
to his own inclinations when he accepted the 
invitation to dinner ; but he thought he would 
decline to accompany the boys to the new ranch, 
but resume his way in time to reach home by 
nightfall. 

“ What about this new ranch?” he asked. “I 
had heard nothing of it until you mentioned it 
just now.” 

“Wa’al,” replied the first speaker, with the 
air of one who has something of importance to 
communicate, “in the first place, the proprietors, 
Haney, Good & Smith, run the ranch them- 
selves. They are no common cowboys, I can 
tell you, but real gentlemanlylike in their ac- 
tions. They was merchants in old Missouri 
once, and learned to be polite and agreeable 
while they was a. fishin’ for their customers’ 

















dimes, and that kind o’ manners seems to stick 


tw’em yet. They dun’t even swear; they hire 
a cowboy to do all the cussin’, and I rea:ly be- 
lieve that if it were possible to run a cattle- 
ranch without it, they’d do it, though they do 
say that Mr. Haney broke over the rules once, 
when a Texas steer pitched him over the corral; 
bnt, as a general rule, they don’t cuss. They’ve 
invited us over there to-night to git acquainted 
and have a good, social time, and ivll be an 
honor to us and an agreeable surprise to them 
to know that we’ve a gentleman among us, and 
I know you’!] hike’em. Shey’re 
city chaps, to be sure, but they’ve improved 
mightily since they came. When Mr. Good 
first came West, he was so poor and sickly that 
they had to kill chickens and eat ’em for him 
—there was a chap along by the name o’ Rogers, 
that ¢’t more’n fifty, but he gained on it, and 
after awhile he got so he could eat his own, and 


go you must. 


now he Jooks as if he could stand a pretty good 
tussle with a grizzly.” 

Willis found himself interested in the report 
concerning the proprietors uf the new ranch, 
and thought what an aquisition it would be to 
his own social circle if these men should combine 
the free-hearted joviality of the ranchman with 
the intelligence and refinement of higher life. 

They arrived, at the ranch just as the boys 
were gathering in to dinner, and the hearty, 
boisterous welcome with which they greeted 
Willis was gratifying, to say the least. A 
quarter of antelope roasted to the last degree of 
perfection and a pile of baked potatoes smoked 
upon the table, and if the biscuits did not rival 
those made by Belle’s skillful hands, there 
could be no fault found with the more substan- 
tial part of the repast, and the manrer in which 
Willis partook, was highly complimentary to 
Jovial Jim’s culinary skill. 

The meal was dispatched with a great deal 
of mirth and good humor, and every allusion to 
Willis’s departure was greeted with such a 
chorus of dissenting voices that he finally con- 
elnded that a day of recreation and enjoyment, 
with the prospect of making desirable acquaint- 
ances, was nothing more than his right, and 
although he did sympathize with Belle in her 
loneliness, he reflected that she had Isis and the 
children for company, and it would make no 
real Cifference to her eicher way, so he said, 
“Boys, the temptation is too great, and you 
may count me among you.” 

“We didn’t mean to count any other way,” 
responded the jolly fellows, heartily. and prepa- 
tions for the intended visit were immediately 
begun. 

“I wonder why Daring Ned doesn’t come ?” 
said Jovial Jim, scanning the horizon anxiously 
VOL. Liv.—.3. 
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as they were about to start. It was time that 
he was here an hour ago.” 

“Oh! never mind Ned, he'll follow us when 
he does come; he wouldn’t miss this trip for a 
month’s pay,” replied one of the boys, and with 
a shout to the ponies they galloped off, pell- 
mell, hurry-scurry, in cowboy fashion. 


AT THE Rancu. 

The October sun xhone clear and bright upon 
the wide-+preading prairie, tinging t!.e hiils 
with autumn glory, and casting the shadows 
deep in the cafions surrounding the dwelling on 
the new ranch of Haney, Good & Smith. 
The cattle seattered over the far-reaching 
meadow land grazed upon the luxuriant buf- 
falo grass, in full view of the ranchmen’s cabin, 
built high enough upon the hills to command 
an extensive view of the grazing grounds and 
enable the proprietors to keep a constant watch 
upon that great source of individual and na- 
tional wealth, herds of cattle upon the public 
domains. 

A clear, cool spring came bubbling up in a 
fountain of moisture and flowing away in a 
crystal stream, winding past the primitive cabin 
and gliding through the feriile prairie, furnish- 
ing drink alike for the antelope and the wild 
deer, the Indian pony and Texas steer. 

A house built over the spring, rude in con- 
struction, perhaps, but just as cool and inviting 
as if covered by costly architecture, supplied 
a place vvhere the ice-cold water flowed around 
pans of sweet, rich milk, which for purity and 
flavor would vie with the choicest products of 
Eastern dairies. 

And the proprietors, Messrs. Haney, Good 
& Smith, were just as Jovial Jim had described 
them—gentlemanly, generous, good-natured 
and social fellows, reared in the midst of boun- 
teous plenty, and accustomed to all the luxu- 
ries and enjoyments of higher life, yet willing 
to forego all this, and endure all the privations 
and inconveniences resulting from life upon the 
border for the sake of the wealth sure to accrue 
from pasturing their herds upon this vast graz- 
ing ground. 

But Mr. Simon Good, in spite of the most 
heroic resolutions, did not take quite so kindly 
to the ranchmen’s fare as did the others. His 
natural refinement and peculiarly sensitive 
nature led him to be unreasonable. Instead of 
being satisfied and content with the usual fare, 
as the rest. were, he wanted clean victuals ; he 
didn’t want the dog to lick the cream off the 
lid while Mr. Smith was churning, nor to wash 
the dishes after each meal, although he could 
not deny that they looked cleaner than when 
either Mr. Smith or Mr. Haney washed them, 
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but, nevertheless, it was not the way in which 
he desired tne dishes to be washed. 

Mr. Smith did most of the cooking, in spite 
of the dissenting opinions of Mr. Good, until 
one day this very particular gentleman fished a 
well-boiled dishcloth out of a venison stew 
while eating his dinner, and then his dissenting 
views broke into open rebellion. 

“ Now, Smith, there’s no kind of use of this; 
if we can’t be decent, let us be as decent as we 
can ; it’s just as easy to keep victuals clean as it 
is to have them in this shape,” he said, expostu- 
latingly, holding the offending rag upon his 
fork, with an expression of infinite disgust upon 
his features. 

“'There’s more of your unreasonableness,” re- 
torted Mr. Smith; “ you’re the first man that I 
ever heard complaining of the shape of a dish- 
cloth. What possible difference can it make to 
you whether that rag is triangular or parallelo- 
gram in its form ?—it will digest with equal ease 
in either case. If you will persist in finding 
fault upon such trivial matters as this, you 
may as well abandon life upon the ranch en- 
tirely.” 

“ But now, Smith, laying all jokes aside, what 
is the use of this, any way? It is enough that 
everything that you cook tastes of fried ramps 
(wild onions) without having the dishcloth 
boiled up and stewed down with the venison. 
How do | know that you didn’t wash your feet 
with it last night? it is positively nauseating, 
and I haven’t the least appetite for my dinner,” 
and Mr. Good arose from the table, pitched the 
offending rag out of doors, and took a seat at the 
opposite side of the cabin, saying that although 
Mr. Haney and Mr. Smith might enjoy a din- 
ner of tough venison, wild garlic, boiled dish- 
cloth, and dirty socks, he “couldn't” and 
“ wouldn't” eat it. 

“ Now, Mr. Good,” expostulated Mr. Smith, 
‘your fault-finding is becoming chronic; nothing 
but a severe remedy is going to do you any good ; 
the only radical cure for your sensitiveness in 
regard to this department is to do the cooking 
yourself, and henceforth I leave everything in 
the culinary line to you, and wash my hands of 
all responsibility concerning it.” 

* T guess it’s about the first time they’ve been 
washed this summer,” muttered Mr. Good. not 
wholly restored to his usual genial humor; “ but 
my only choice lies between accepting the posi- 
tion or starving to death, and I believe I’ll as- 
sume the responsibility, and I’ll promise to 
wash my hands at least once a week as long as 
I have charge of this department. I'll ‘thave 


some clea» butter to begin with,” and after-roll- 
ing back his sleeves and using nearly half a bar 
of soap upon his hands, he started for the cream 
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in the cool spring-house. He carefully and 
neatly skimmed the milk, carried the cream 
into the cabin, and poured it into a huge churn 
that would hold nearly half a barrel. 

“Smith, where’s the churn lid?” he asked. 

Mr. Smith didn’t know, neither did Mr, 
Haney. 

Afier a protracted search they called one of 
the cowboys and questioned him concerning it, 
and he informed them that Mr. Haney threw it 
at the dog, but he (the boy) had picked it up 
and laid it upon the roof of the cabin. 

It was taken down and properly washed and 
scalded, but it was found to be so warped by 
the sun that it would not fit, but left a crevice 
about an inch wide upon each side, through 
which the cream came in great splashes, cover- 
ing the floor and spattering all over Mr. Good’s 
clothing. 

This would not do, and he stepped back a 
pace or two and studied the situation. Then 
he climbed up and stood upon the lid to hold it 
down, and was churning with most commend- 
able industry when the guests appeared at the 
cabin door. 

“Gentlemen of the Sunnyside Ranch,” said 
Oratorical John, “permit me to introduce to 
you Mr. Blake, a real gentleman from old Con- 
necticut. His equal you'll seldom find in this 
part of the world, and we claim the honor of 
bringing with us a man off o’ the same piece as 
yerselves. We know well enough that we're 
homespun, but you aint and he aint. We may 
wear the longest, but you've got the polish, and 
there’s use in the world for all kinds o’ cloth, 
and while we’d wear where you wouldn’t, you’d 
shine when we couldn’t; and so, takin’ us all 
around, this company comprises all needful 
usefulness and ornamentalness, and Mr. Blake 
has both the polish of a gentleman and the 
decency of a cowboy.” 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Haney both made respon- 
sive speeches, and Mr. Good began: 

“ Welcome, Mr. Blake, to the fertile vales of 
the Sunny Ranch ; our mansion may not reach 
the skies with its spires and observatories, nor 
our halls be as spacious and grand as those 
wherein our ancestors held their revels, but our 
hospitality is as free and unbounded as the fer- 
tile acres that surround us. and we hail your 
presence as a harbinger of good-will and that 
universal brotherhood that extends from north 
to south. from east to west, wherever the broad 
sweep of the eagle’s wings proclaims—” Here 
some one stepped upon a loose board in the 
floor, tilting it to one side; over went the 
churn, down came the orator flat. upon the floor, 
and the pure, rich cream came pouring ou!, 
covering Mr. Good’s clothing in its golden flow 
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and spreading over the rough boards of the 
floor. 

Mr. Smith sprang forward and righted the 
churn, then down upon his knees he went and 
commenced scraping up the cream in double 
handfuls and putting it back into the churn. 

“That’s the way you make clean butter, is 
it?—pour two-thirds of the cream into your 
rubber boots and plaster the balance over the 
floor! Off with your boots in a hurry and pour 
that cream back into the churn! It will taste 
worse than fried ramps if you walk about with 
it for half a day. We can thank our lucky 
stars that Mr. Good is a gentleman and wears 
clean hosiery, but if it had been either you or 
I, Haney—” 

The matter was finally settled, and Mr. Blake 
responded in a speech the eloquence and ability 
of which surprised and pleased the hosts and 
fully gratified the pride of the boys, who claimed 
him as one of their party. They were mutu- 
ally pleased with each other. Mr. Blake’s con- 
versation revealed the fact that he was familiar 
with the higher class of society, and in the 
companionship of those who were his equals in 
this respect he found an unexpected enjoyment. 

The remainder of the day and night was 
passed in true ranchman’s fashion. There was 
some sensible conversation and much mirth, 
jollity, and boisterousness. They were all care- 
less, free, and happy, ready to sing a song, make 
a speech, or laugh at a jest, with the exception 
of Jovial Jim. 

The non-appearance of Daring Ned filled 
him with dread and apprehension, and he had 
no heart in the merriment which he assumed 
to prevent being considered dull company, but 
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ever and anon during the evening he went out- 
side the door beyond the sound of the hilarity 
within, and listened attentively for the well- 
known hoof-beats of Ned’s pony, muttering to 
himself: “There’s something wrong, I’m sure 
of it, for no common affair could have kept 
Ned away.” 

It was long after midnight when, tired of 
their revelry, the ranchmen and their guests 
laid down to rest, and were svon in that sound 
and peaceful slumber which visits the strong 
and healthy when merely wearied with physi- 
cal exertion, with no particular care to mar the 
perfection of repose. 

Jovial Jim alone was nervous and restless ; 
he tried in vain to sleep, but finally rose from 
his blanket upon the floor and walked out in 
the dim starlight and listened eagerly, intently, 
for the coming of the absent comrade, but only 
the distant howl of the coyote greeted his 
ears. 

“ Blamed if I know whether that’s a coyote 
or not,” he muttered, suspiciously. “ It sounds 
natural enough, but the redskins mimic to per- 
fection, and I can’t always tell. I haint fe'!t 
exactly right since the boys stirred ’em up 
down in the ‘Territory.’ Cuss it all, why can’t 
they let whisky alone when they go among 
the red devils, and know that it takes all the 
sense they’ve got to behave, anyway? but no, 
there’s no halfway about ’em, and they won’t do 
as they orter, and Ned is such a wild, reckless, 
go-ahead, stop-for-nothing sort of a feller, 
there’s no telling what’s happened to him this 
very night. I'll be cussed if I haint felt like 
scalpin’ him myself to see him run into danger 
when there wa’n’t no kind o’ call for it.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


“WHAT WILL HER HARVEST BE?” 


y. will her harvest be 
When her girlish days are done, 
And they bind the sheaves, amid falling 
leaves, 
Beneath the autumn sun? 


What will her harvest be? 
Though the seed is sown in tears 

In a lonely field, yet the land may yield 
A wealth of golden ears. 


What will her harvest be 
When youth and its dreams are past? 


Will the tares abound in that goodly ground, 
Where ill weeds grow so fast ? 


What will her harvest be 
When the angels come and reap? 
There are none that know what the fiends may 
sow 
While her soul is lulled to sleep. 


Oh! for a wakeful heart 
From the tempter’s spell set free! 
For the green blades rise, and life’s summer 
flies— 
What will the harvest be? 
ARTHUR CLIVE. 











HOW THE SCALE WAS TURNED. 


By M. W. Earty. 


CHAPTER I. 
HEN Aylett Barnwell brought to his old- 
fashioned country home his beautiful 
young bride, Lily Grey, she took captive all 
hearts by her sweetness and grace; nevertheless, 
some wiseacres shook their venerable heads and 
said: “Ah! me; Aylett had better have mar- 
ried some one brought up with the same ideas, 
tastes, and pursuits as himself. This gay young 
city belle will soon grow dissatisfied in her new 
home.” 

Aylett himself had had some such misgivings 
at first, but his love for Lily hud come on him 
like a great flood, bearing away all obstacles, 
and though his reason could not be blind to the 
fact that there were great discrepancies in their 
tastes and habits, he hoped that their mutual 
affection would harmonize all these differences. 
For a year or two his fondest hopes seemed 
realized; ail life seemed invested with “the 
freshness and the glory of a dream.” Aylett 
was rather a proud, silent, reserved man; so he 
was not effusive, even in his greatest happiness, 
but showed his love, rather, by a deep, watchful 
tenderness. Lily had been brought up in a 
large family, of which she was the youngest 
member and pet. She had, moreover, been a 
society belle, so she had received adulation both 
at home and abroad. Her naturally sweet na- 
ture had been very much marred by flattery and 
indulgence. She had enough true womanhood 
to recognize the nobility in Aylett and become 
attached to him, but she was too undisciplined 
to bear patiently the ordeal that comes to all 
married couples after the honeyed sweetness ot 
early married life—the ordeal of having tlie 
real interior character of each married partner 
come to the surface. Deep love, wisdom, pru- 
dence, and forbearance (especially on the part 
of the wife) are needed to insure a safe passage 
through this perilous part of the marital jour- 
ney; the first Lily had, but the other three 
requisites were lacking in her. 

The first shadow commenced when they had 
been married about eighteen months, when 
Lily’s oldest sister, Bessie, came to visit them. 
The latter was a type of woman especially re- 
pugnant to Aylett, widely different from the 
gentie and purely feminine type to which he 
had been accustomed. She was a hard, bril- 
liant, self-assertive, self-reliant woman, strongly 
tinged with “woman's rights.” She was a good. 
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deal older than Lily, and the latter had always 
been accustomed to look up to her with defer- 
ence and admiration. She was an absorbing, 
engrossing kind of woman, who always took, or 
tried to take, entire possession of any one she 
eared for. Arrived at her brother-in-law’s, she 
started, in her old, imperious way, to take pos- 
session of Lily, mind and body. She had the 
perception to feel that she was no favorite with 
Aylett, and that she could not dominate him as 
she did Lily, so she concluded to let him alone, 
She was too much a woman of the world to treat 
him rudely ; she was civil to him, but there was 
no cordiality between them. He did not ad- 
mire her; that she perceived, and it was a fatal 
flaw in her eyes. She had never approved of 
Liiy’s marriage—she had been very unwilling 
for her to cut short her career of belledom by 
marrying, as she did, at twenty-one. Bessie’s 
plan was for her to remain a queen of society 
till somewhere between twenty-five or thirty, 
and then make a brilliant match. marrying 
some distinguished senator or wealthy banker ; 
so she was very much chagrined at having her 
marry Aylett, a country lawyer, whose circum- 
stances were only moderately good. 

As I have said, the first shadow crept over the 
young couple during Bessie’s visit. The night 
of her arrival, Lily remarked to her husband, 
after they had retired to their room : 

“ My love, I don’t think you were very cordial 
to Bessie.” 

“TI tried to be courteous to her,” replied 
Aylett, not liking to tell Lily that cordiality 
was out of the question between them; for he 
had always guarded scrupulously against saying 
anything disparaging about any one Lily loved. 

“ You took so little share in our conversation,” 
resumed Lily. 

“You must remember,” said Aylett, “that 
your sister was, for the most part, speaking of 
persons and occurrences. that I had no knowl- 
edge of.” 

Lily admitted this, but hoped they would 
become better friends. 

They did not, however, but each day seemed 
to increase the shadow that Bessie had brought 
over the household. She seemed to rise up as 
a barrier between husband and wife; she was 
continually calling Lily back from the present 
into past ties and interests, ignoring the fact of 
her having entered on new relations ; she broke 




















up all the sweet confidences that had existed 
between the married pair, threw a feeling of 
constraint over the household, brought into it 
an atmosphere of thought and feeling foreign 
to what Aylett had been brought up in, drawing 
Lily back into this atmosphere out of thesweeter, 
purer, and more healthful one into which her 
marriage had introduced her. Altogether, 
Aylett drew a long breath of relief when she 
left; but, even though she had gone away, her 
works remained behind her. There was a 
change in Lily, a discontent and petulance fos- 
tered by her sister’s influence. Artfully and 
indirectly, Bessie had sown seeds of discord. 
While affecting to compliment Aylett, she had 
thrown in covert allusions to his defects, or 
what she considered such—his coldness and re- 
serve, which were intensified tenfold by her 
uncongenial presence. Lily had felt these traits 
a defect in him even before Bessie’s visit. She 
had been accustomed to effusive demonstrations 
of fondness in her family, and to compliments 
and flattery, and she missed all this in Aylett, 
though she did not, on that account, distrust 
his affection till some artful remarks on Bes- 
sie’s part insinuated this doubt into her mind. 

Little by little, the shadow that originally 
was no bigger than a man’s hand increased till 
it darkened their whole sky. Aylett was proud 
and reserved, Lily impulsive and spoiled. He 
withdrew more and more into himself, became 
daily more cold and silent, and she more var- 
iable, excitable, easily wounded, and disposed 
to see slights. Petulant words and reproaches 
from her drew down some cold, stern words 
from him. 

Matters were just at this stage when Lily 
went on a visit to her old home. Aylett knew 
that the influences brought to bear on her there 
would still further widen the breach. It was in 
a gay Western city, a city in whose limits Aylett 
had but one friend and advocate, a dear old 
aunt, living in a remote and unfashionable 
quarter, whom Lily would probably see but sel- 
dom, hemmed in, as she would be, by a network 
of social and family engagements. Still, Aylett 
had some faint hope of her influence helping 
Lily, and the solitary request he made of her 
when she left was, that she would see his aunt. 
The city in which Lily had been brought up 
was marked by one of the worst. social taints of 
the age and country—a lax way of looking at 
marriage and divorce. Bessie was fully imbued 
with this spirit. To her it seemed no worse for 
married partners who had ceased to make them- 
selves agreeable to each other to get a divorce, 
than for two partners in a grocery to dissolve 
the connection if they found out the business 
did not turn out as handsome profits as they 
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had expected. She did not realize that in every 
marriage there is a third party to the transac- 
tion, and that third party is God! She was not 
quite so base as to deliberately plan bringing 
about a divorce between her sister and her hus- 
band, but the idea floated dimly before her that 
if their alienation should reach such a climax, 
it would have its advantages. 

Soon after Lily reached her father’s house 
Bessie divulged that they were preparing for a 
trip to Europe, in which they wished Lily to 
join them. 

“Oh! no, impossible,” exclaimed Lily, when 
the scheme was first broached ; “why didn’t you 
tell me of this before I came? It was very 
thoughtless in you.” 

“On the contrary,” replied Bessie, “it was 
very thoughtful and well considered. I knew 
that if I proposed it before you left home some 
countrified antediluvian idea of a wife’s duty 
to her husband would make you decline; those 
stupid old ideas are so rife in the atmosphere 
there, so we waited till you reached this more 
enlightened city and were beyond your hus- 
band’s apron-strings, or whatever may be the 
masculine equivalent for those, before we would 
broach the subject. You remember we were all 
to have taken a trip to Europe the fall you 
were married, but your stupid freak about 
marrying knocked you out of the trip, and you 
ought to be indemnified for it now.” 

Day after day, hour after hour, Bessie re- 
turned skillfully to the charge, painting the 
delights and privileges of the trip in such 
glowing colors that Lily commenced to waver 
after awhile. Bessie also threw in artful insinu- 
ations about Aylett’s coldness and indifference, 
trying to pique Lily out of her compunctions 
about leaving home for the European trip. At 
length she so far gained over Lily that the lat- 
ter agreed to write and ask Aylett’s consent to 
her going. 

“7 should merely write and announce that I 
was going,” said Bessie, with a scornful toss of 
the head. “I could never submit to such servi- 
tude as to ask permission.” 

But Lily, much as she was under Bessie’s do- 
minion, had the strength of mind to reply that 
she did not think a woman had a right to take so 
important a step without her husband’s consent. 
There was no precise time fixed for the length 
of their tour; it was to extend from one year 
to two, according to their pleasure. The letter 
asking Aylett’s consent to Lily’s going on this 
tour was a thunderbolt to him; it stung him to 
the heart. It seemed such a convincing proof 
that she had ceased to care for him. In her 
absence he had been brooding over the thought 
and memory of his fair young wife with a 
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yearning, wistful tenderness. He lay awake 
hours in the quiet night, trying to search deeply 
into his own heart and to weigh every word 
and deed that he might discern through what 
fault of his these shadows had arisen. He re- 
solved in the depths of his soul to do everything 
in his power to roll them away when his wife 
returned, and he had begun to eagerly count the 
days and hours before she would come back. 
Therefore her letter proposing an indefinite 
absence stung him to the heart; his pride was 
so great, however, that he would not say a word 
to deter her, but wrote a formal consent, with 
the sole proviso that the trip should not be at 
her father’s expense, but with a greater amount 
of exertion and self-denial than she had any 
idea of he made arrangements to raise the 
necessary funds himself. 


CHAPTER II. 


A WEEK before they were to sail for Europe 
Lily remembered with some compunction that 
she had not yet visited Aylett’s aunt. She was 
a gentle, lovely old lady, wise hearted with the 
wisdom that love, sympathy, and quick percep- 
tions impart, her character mellowed with a 
sweet serenity by patient acceptance of the les- 
sons that sorrow brings. When a bride, Lily 
had gone with Aylett to see this old lady, 
“Aunt Margaret,” and had been greatly at- 
tracted toward her. Since coming to town she 
had repeatedly set times to go to see her, but 
Bessie had arranged such a round of engage- 
ments that Lily had been thwarted over and 
over again in getting to see Aunt Margaret. 
One afternoon, however, she slipped away while 
Bessie was detained by visitors in the parlor 
and made her way to the remote quarter of the 
city where the old lady lived. On her way she 
stopped at a florist’s and got a basket of fra- 
grant violets for the lovely old lady of whom 
they seemed so typical. 

She was tenderly welcomed, both for her own 
sake and Aylett’s, the latter being like a son to 
the old lady. She had a perception of charac- 
ter and of state almost equal to the Scottish 
second sight, so she soon discerned that all was 
not right. She noticed that Lily answered with 
constraint when she, very naturally, questioned 
her about Aylett. She then asked Lily how 
long she would be in town. 

“Not long,” replied Lily; “we will sail for 
Europe in a week.” 

“Indeed! you surprise me,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet. “I hada letter from Aylett last week and 
he said nothing about his going to Europe.” 

“Oh! no,” stammered Lily. “ Aylett is not 
going; I’m going with my father’s family.” 
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An instant perception of how matters stood 
seemed to flash through Aunt Margaret’s mind. 
This was no time for idle ceremony. The 
happiness of two lives trembled in the bal- 
ance. 

“Do not go, my daughter,” said she, with 
impressive earnestness. 

“But, Aunt Margaret,” pleaded Lily, “ you 
surely cannot think there is any impropriety 
in my making the trip under my parents’ 
charge.” 

“It is not propriety that is at stake,” said 
Aunt Margaret; “it is, I believe, your life long 
happiness and your husband's.” 

“Why do you say that?” said Lily, fairly 
startled. “I am not violating Aylett’s wishes. 
He has written his consent for me to go.” 

“QO my child!” said the old lady, “I have 
lived a long time and learned many things; 
then love makes us quick sighted. I know 
Aylett’s nature well. If your going would 
break his heart, his pride would prevent him 
from deterring you after you had expressed a 
wish to absent yourself from him on this long 
tour” 

Lily now gave way to long pent-up distress 
in a flood of bitier tears, and opened her heart 
to the sweet old lady, telling her of the shadows 
that had crept between Aylett and herself, and 
Aunt Margaret, with her ripe experience of 
life and character, understood the meaning of 
the tale better than Lily did herself. Lily 
wound up by saying, with bitter sobs: “ He has 
become so indifferent to me that he won’t care 
if I do go away to Europe.” 

“Do you think it would would cure his in- 
difference for you to exhibit still greater?” 
asked Aunt Margaret. “ Indifference cannot be 
healed by indifference. Kindness and interest 
are the only cure. I do not admit, however, 
nor believe that he is indifferent. He has a 
peculiar disposition, which I understand well. 
He has a proud, reserved nature, which when 
stung and wounded by a loved one, takes refuge 
in cold silence, rather than vent itself in re- 
proaches. He pushes this too far ; it is a defect 
in him, but, daughter, you must help him to 
overcome his defects, not by opposing your own 
to them, but by your love and forbearance. 
Nothing but a wife’s tender love can drive away 
that shadow of pride and reserve ; petulance and 
reproaches will but increase the evil.” 

Several hours were spent in the conversation 
that ensued. It is needless to repeat all that 
was said; suffice it to say that Aunt Margaret 
brought solemnly and broadly before Lily the 
fact that now was the turning point in her and 
Aylett’s life, that if she left him now for an in- 
definite absence, with a breach unhealed be- 




















tween them, by the time she returned, it would 
be past all healing. 

“What,” exclaimed she, “are the art treas- 
ures of Italy, the gayeties of Paris, and all the 
wonders and beauties of the Old World compared 
to the heavenly peace and joy you may attain 
by having love and confidence restored between 
your husband and yourseif ? O my child! man is 
trying to put you asunder ; evil spirits are try- 
ing to put you asunder ; but let them not com- 
pass your ruin. Remember, God hath bound 
you together.” Picking up a volume of Jean 
Ingelow’s poems, she pointed out the poem, 
“Divided,” illustrated with pictures, showing 
at first a tiny rill flowing between a man and 
woman, then a brook, then a great river, then 
the ocean dividing them beyond hope—* O 
my daughter! take warning,” pleaded the old 
lady. 

Profoundly moved, Lily left her at length, 
promising to return the next day and confer 
farther with her. All the rest of the day Lily 
seemed to move in a dream, and her family 
were mystified at the unusual mood in which 
she was. The next morning Bessie said : 

“Come, Lily, we must hurry to the dressmak- 
er’s and have our traveling dresses fitted ; you 
know we sail in less than a week.” 

Never did a soldier on the battle-field have 
more need of firmness and courage than Lily 
had now. She turned pale, her heart palpitated 
violently, but she replied bravely : 

“T do not believe I will go to Europe” 

This announcement created a perfect commo- 
tion in the family circle. Bursts of surprise, 
indignation, reproaches, and chiding fell on her, 
intermingled with coaxing and cajoling. 

But easy and pliable as Lily had ordinarily 
proven, she now stood supernaturally firm. She 
had chosen the right path ; she had placed her- 
self in the orderly current of Divine Providence, 
and the Lord gave her grace and strength in 
her better resolves. He is always ready to 
bless and prosper what tends to preserve the 
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sanctity of married life. She paid another visit 
to Aunt Margaret, and took “ sweet counsel” 
with her, coming away fully confirmed in her 
new and better purposes. 

Her whole family combined to shake her 


resolution, but they could not. The day before 
they were to sail she took the train for her 
home, intending to give her husband a surprise. 

It was a dull, sad-looking day in November. 
She was fortunate in meeting a neighbor at the 
train with his wagon, and he kindly carried her 
to her home, which was about a half mile 
beyond his own. It was twilight when she 
softly crept into the house. She went with 
stealthy into the dining-room. How 
neglected and ill ordered everything looked, 
showing the lack of a woman’s dainty touch. 
On a lounge near the fire lay Aylett, pale, thin, 
and haggard, for partly from deep depression he 
had fallen sick, though he had not mentioned 
this fact in his brief notes to his wife. He lay 
now gloomily brooding over his seemingly 
ruined hopes, overthrown so early in life’s jour- 
ney. He was murmuring to himself a Bible 
verse that had been running much in his mind 
about the sun going down while it was still day. 
Raising his eyes listlessly, he was startled by 
what he thought must surely be a dream or a 
vision, Lily standing near him with all the old- 
time love and loveliness in her face. Soon she 
proved to him that it was no dream nor vision, 
for she threw her arms around him in a close, 
tender embrace, and warm, human tears fell 
from her eyes as she kissed him over and over 
again. 

“My wife, my own darling wife!’ he ex- 
claimed, the shadows rolling away, and the sun- 
shine of love and trust coming out bright and 
clear, and from this time forth they grew into 
an ever sweeter and closer unity. 

Lily has never ceased to bless the day when 
she listened to the good and wise counsels of the 
dear old aunt, whose timely words turned the 
scale at the most critical point of her life. 


steps 


THE WHITE ROSE 
SENT BY A YORKISH LOVER TO HIS LANCASTRIAN MISTRESS. 


F this fair rose offend thy sight, 
Placed in thy bosom bare, 
’T will blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 


But if thy ruby lip it spy, 
As kiss it thou mayest deign, 
With envy pale ’t wi'l lose its dye, 


And Yorkish turn again. 


ANONYMOUS. 











THE STORY OF AN UGLY GIRL. 


IN MONOTONE. 


By 


T is rather a serious undertaking. 

With a lovely heroine in hand, the elabo- 
ration of her charms may insure attention, pos- 
sibly admiration; but what can be gained in 
description of a personal appearance that simply 
repels the beholder ? 

“What an ugly little fright !” 
ger did not remember the time when her pres- 
ence had not elicited some smothered remark of 
this nature. She had come to accept the fact 
of her repulsiveness as inevitable as the hard- 
ships and poverty of the life to which she was 
born. The stoical quality of her character 
rendered her, perhaps, partially indiflerent to 
speech which would have goaded a nature more 
self-conscious and sensitive. 

It was not till dawning maidenhood, with 
vague longings and dreams of romance, began 
to tinge with roseate glow the horizon of her 
mental life, that she realized to the full extent 
the terrible inheritance, which no law on earth 
could change. 

More deeply cut than usual by some thought- 
less shaft of ridicule aimed. one day, at her 
unfortunate face, she rushed up to the little 
farm-house attic, that she shared with younger 
and more highly favored members of the house- 
hold, and, shutting the door, marched resolutely 
up to the tiny mirror on the rough board wall, 
and looked at herself with an attention which 
she had probably never before bestowed. The 
reflection, regarded in the light of her newly 
awakened fancies, was a very startling one. 

With a swift impulse to destroy the offending 
vision, she unreasoningly dashed her clinched 
hand in the glass, and then stood staring in 
breathless horror at the result of her insane 
action. 

For, in the shettered surface of the mirror 
still framed upon the wall, she saw herself re- 
flected in countless distorted shapes, pressing 
one upon another, with glimpses to her excited 
imagination of imps and ghouls crowding from 
viewless space to peer at her through the crev- 
ices of the glass still trembling from the blow 
of her enraged hand. 

In terror the poor girl sank upon the floor, 
covering her face and shuddering in dread of 
the evil she seemed to have evoked. 

Was thé effect wrought in a moment of un- 
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Orpha Gran- 
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governed wrath and rebellion a foreshadowing 
of the work of years on her face if she permitted 
herself this indulgence in passion? She held 
her breath in a chill of horror that left only 
the consciousness of a wish to escape herself. 

But how? but how? She put out her hands 
helplessly, appealingly, yet seeing in the thick 
darkness only the distorted and mocking images 
in the broken mirror. [low to escape? 

Suddenly the way appeared. It wasonly a point 
of light at first, but it held her gaze steadfastly, 
and grew wider and clearer as she contemplated 
it in a maze of wonder. Then she knew what 
she would do. 

Right then she would leave the thought of her- 
self like a cast-off garment, and, going bravely 
forward, live only for the service of others, 

The poiut of light widened to a luminous 
flood that seemed to envelop her like the still 
warnith of the noonday sun. A strange quiet 
possessed her; she no longer shrank and shud- 
dered, but, rising with almost smiling compo- 
sure, she put the shattered glass away with the 
resolve never to look at herself again. Hence- 
forward she would see in the mirror of her 
deeds the reflection of beauty that she craved. 

“T allus felt that Orphy would break the 
glass slie looked in,” said her father, with grim 
humor, when the unexplained fact of the ruin 
came to his notice. 

“There! there! hush, now!” rebuked his 
wife, with motherly pity and secret conviction 
of fault ; “ the child aint to blame for her looks, 
ye know, and hadn’t ought to be taunted all the 
time.” 

But Orpha’s sense of ridicule seemed strangely 
numbed. She appeared not to hear any ungra- 
cious allusions to her face from that hour. There 
was need enough in the Granger household for 
the self-sacrifice and surrender that she had to 
make. The father was kind-hearted, but what 
the neighboring people called “a kind o’ make- 
shift, with no faculty for gittin’ long, ye know.” 
The mother had the “ faculty,” but she was like 
the old woman who lived in a shoe, and had 
her hands more than full with the cultivation of 
the only crop that seemed to thrive on the farm, 
overrun with brambles and neighborly flocks and 
herds, to which the husbandman was too good- 
natured and hospitable to offer impediments. 













































































It was apparent that Orpha’s family service 
must consist in augmenting the family funds. 
She had secretly aspired in her love of iearn- 
ing, to press her way into educational ranks, but 
it was clear she was too ill-favored to seek a 
teacher’s position, and she must content herself 
with perfect performance of humble domestic 
service, in which she would find abundant place 
for use and self-forgetfulness. 

An opening appeared very opportunely after 
this conclusion. 

“Tsn’t it so ungrateful?” gossiped a rural 
visitor at the furm-house. “There’s that Ma- 
rilly Simpson gone and got married after all 
Miss Harrison’s done for her; and there the 
old lady is Jeft with only a slip of a girl for 
help and a houseful of company expected, as 
usual, when her son, Norman, is home in the 
summer.” 

Orpha heard with silent determination to avail 
herself of Marilla’s ingratitude and to try and fill 
her place in the Harrison household economics. 

The Harrisons were the one aristocratic family 
in the town, which bore the name of the an- 
cestor who had founded i, and to find favor in 
such quarters might insure the permanent posi- 
tion of helpfulness which Orpha coveted. Not 
without trembling, yet with a brave heart, she 
presented herself that very evening at the 
kitchen entrance of the fine old house, which 
the country people styled “the Mansion,” where 
she was admitted by a pretty, pert young maid, 
to whom she communicated her wish for an in- 
terview with the mistress. 

“That horrid Orpha Granger,” she heard 
herself announced through the open, summer 
passages, and presently she was conducted to a 
golden room looking out on a rose-wreathed 
veranda, where the sweet old madam. with fair 
face framed in silver puffs, sat in the sunset 
glow talking to a companion, invisible, through 
the half-drawn window-drapery, to Orpha’s wan- 
dering eyes. 

As the lady came in, with gentle greeting, her 
visitor hastened to make known her humble 
errand, begging for a trial of her housekeeping 
capacities until she could prove her fitness for 
the duties required. 

“T hardly think you will do,” Madam replied, 
kindly, yet with firmness. “You have not had 
the experience requisite to competent service in 
my household.” 

“ But, ma’am,” urged Orpha, with the feeling 
that she "must not fail, “I learn very quickly, 
and I will study to please you. F will adjust 
myself to all your customs that may be strange 
to me at first, but I will work faithfully without 
wages until you are satisfied that I can fill your 
need,” 
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Mrs. Harrison hesitated, moved by the press- 
ing, yet respectful appeal, and glanced doubt- 
fully at the girl, from whom she had graciously 
averted her eyes in the beginning, with a deli- 
cate consideration for the sensitiveness she 
presumed the poor creature must feel under 
closer regard. It was certainly not a face she 
would care to meet every day in her househo!d, 
but, on the other hand, the girl had a dignity 
and refinement of speech and manner unusual 
with her class, and which, unconsciously, won 
the old Madam’s heart. 

There was a movement on the veranda at 
this juncture, and, tossing his cigar aside, a dark, 
handsome gentleman of perhaps thirty-five ap- 
peared at the door, and, with a critical, but 
somewhat startled, look at Orpha, passed 
through the room and vanished beyond the 
curtained arch in an adjoining apartment. 

With a slight excuse, Madam Harrison rose 
and followed; and it was no fault of Orpha’s 
that the drawn portiere could not smother sounds, 
though she heard with the stony indifference of 
a sphinx. 

“ Jupiter!” the invisible man exclaimed, “I 
thought, when I heard that sweet, silvery voice 
within, that the Goddess of Song herself was 
importuning you for housekeeping! Imagine 
my shock of surprise, when I came in for a 
glimpse of music incarnated, to see the Witch 
of Endor sitting there, with no suggestion in 
her rough-cast face of the dulcet tones that had 
entranced my ear.” 

“Hush, Norman !” rebuked the lady, in sub- 
dued voice, “the poor girl may hear you. Do 
you think, on the whole, that it is best to en- 
gage her?” 

Norman laughed, with a humor not clear to 
the matron’s perplexed mind. 

“Shall we have her image carved in the 
butter, molded in the bread, and reflected in 
the silver that she polishes?” he questioned. 
“Tt will be like setting up an Egyptian idol in 
the household, and there is danger that we will 
fall down in worship of her hideousness. Well! 
well! engage her by all means, mother. We 
can keep our mirrors veiled, and you will cer- 
tainly be relieved of the uneasy foreboding that 
she will leave you in the lurch, like the faith- 
less Marilla, without warning, when the first 
suitor appears, since she is too ugly ever to fall 
in love and get married.” 

Whether it was upon this consideration that 
Orpha obtained the situation sought she did 
not know nor question, satisfied that she had 
secured an opening to higher training in do- 
mestic service than she could find in neighbor- 
ing households, and certain that. by deserving 
the position to which she aspired she would be 
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able to help her family more effectually than 
by any other means in her power. 

Determined that all allusions to her appear- 
ance should glance from her like saber-point 
from armor of mail, she did not brood an in- 
stant on the speech she had heard, but reso- 
lutely ignored it, together with all thought of 
the impression she must make on the mind of a 
stranger. The better to forget herself, she re- 
newed her vow never again to voluntarily look 
in a mirror, Her smooth, straight hair, parted 
in even line by a delicate sense of touch, was 
brushed into a low, firm knot at the back, re- 
quiring no inspection for orderliness beyond 
the sweep of her practiced hand, while her 
uniform dress of blue gingham, buttoned close 
at the throat over a fresh fold of muslin, held 
no complication of arrangemeft demanding 
visual aid for neat and satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 

And here it occurs to us that the title of this 
story should have been—“* A Woman Wuo 
Never LooKep IN A GLAss.” 

Tt was not without a feeling of anxiety and 
constraint that Orpha entered upon her new 
duties, but her quick apprehension, combined 
with her resolution to meet fully every require- 
ment of her position, soon gave her the key 
and scepter to domestic state, and she had the 
early satisfaction of favorable and flattering in- 
stallation in her office of housekeeper, with 
gentle command of the forces summoned to her 
assistance with the influx of summer visitors, 
coming like a swarm of butterflies as the season 
advanced, 

“ Indeed,” said Madam Harrison, in response 
to surprised comment on her curious domestic 
accession, “I don't know how I ever got on 
without the girl. Her service is so nearly per- 
fection that I expect it ultimately to arrive at 
that bound.” 

“You see,” said her son, Norman, to the group 
of pretty women usually surrounding him, 
“we have to temper the sun-glare of so much 
beauty in the parlor by the establishment of a 
lower court of shadow, which approaches us 
nearly enough to modify in a measure the dan- 
ger of gazing too steadfastly at a glory that 
could not fail to dazzle our sight, which is but 
mortal, you know.” 

“Yet I observe,” remarked the more ac- 
knowledged of the gentleman’s admirers, “that 
your ear, in the most animated conversation, is 
always caught by the chance echo of a voice 
from your ‘court of shadow,’ and the entranced 
expression of your face at such moments indi- 
cates that your danger lies in the direction of 
enchantment through the organ of . hearing 
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rather than through the dazzling refulgence of 
beauty on your sense of sight.” 

“Well! but isn’t it a voice of harmony?” 
exclaimed Harrison, with quick enthusiasm, 
“1 declare, it touches my soul like a strain of 
music that seems to bring to us that indefinite, 
intangible something which we feel is ours, but 


which we cannot hold, I have been trying all 
summer to paint a face that should be, at least, 
a fitting suggestion of such a voice, but I begin 
to sympathize with the despair of nature in her 
anterior eflort to produce the work in which I 
fail. When that voice called out for human 
embodiment, the forces of matter rallied in vain 
to mold out of clay an adequate form, and s0, 
in chagrin and cruel mockery, they launched on 
the world this sad travesty named Orpha, whom 
let us accept with grace. Lately I have ceased 
striving to idealize her, and am making sketches 
from life, trying to solve the problem of the 
probable length of time it may take that ex- 
quisite voice to retine the earthly tabernacle in 
which it is builded, and marking what I judge 
would be the gradual change of outline and 
expression wrought by that subtle influence on 
separate features until my sketch-book suggests 
a study in evolution.” 

“ Really, you amuse yourself with very poeti- 
cal fancies, considering the uncouthness of the 
subject,” commented Miss Daniell, with some 
pique. 

“No doubt,” observed Mrs. Bradford, with a 
sarcastic smile, “we shall find in the Art Exhi- 
bition this winter a picture called ‘The Em- 
bodiment of a Voice,’ which will give us the 
result of Norman’s summer study and add fresh 
leaves to his somewhat withered laurels.” 

“Have you such faith, friend Lucia?” he 
said, with bland oversight of the satire. “ Well, 
well! There are plenty of subjects for which 
Miss Orpha would serve as an admirable model 
if I had the boldness to ask fora sitting, which 
her natural sensitiveness to observation for- 
bids.” 

“Indeed, I don’t think you need have any 
delicacy on that point,” Miss Daniell hastened 
to assure him. “If she were the queen of 
beauty she could not move before us with more 
freedom and ease than she does, and I have not 
noticed any sign of shrinking or embarrassment 
that would indicate the slightest conception on 
her part of her shocking ugliness.” 

“ Because she does not think of herself at all,” 
Madam Harrison explained, coming to the sup- 
port of her protégé. “I have never seen nor 
heard of such entire self-abnegation as T witness 
every day in this young girl. She regards her- 
self simply as a use, and gives her whole being 
to the perfect accomplishment of the duty she 























has in hand. Nor is she obtrusive in her office 
or #.icitous for praise or even acknowledgment 
of her flawless work. Some of her loveliest 
services are rendered secretly and without the 
slightest token of recognition or appreciation, 
neither of which she seeks. You ladies have 
all exclaimed with delight over the exquisite 
arrangement of flowers in the parlors and on 
the breakfast-table, when, in addition, each 
guest invariably finds a delicate personal offer- 
ing beside her plate. It is all the unrequested 
attention of Orpha’s hands Jong before we rise 
in the morning, yet it is accepted like the favor 
of the gods, without thanks, and, like the favor 
of the gods, will be sustained by her own high 
standard of beauty and excellence. Which of 
us cultivated ladies, if weighted with wearing 
household cares, would continue daily to weave 
such garlands of jove:iness for others without 
sympathy or apparent appreciation, and sup- 
ported only by our own inborn sense of grace 
and harmony? You are wrong, I think, my 
dear Carolyn, in supposing that the girl is not 
sensitive regarding her unwinning personal 
appearance. Mark! Visiting her room on the 
day after her settlement here, I found her look- 
ing-glass turned face to the wall, and defily 
sereened by the picture of a beautiful child that 
I had proffered her for the adornment of her 
chamber, having noted her attraction to the 
paintings and engravings she had passed. And 
since then I have taken care to observe that she 
instinctively averts her eyes whenever she passes 
a mirror in the other rooms of which she is 
given charge, and it is my firm conviction that 
she never looks at herself.” 

A low, prolonged whistle, like the sigh of a 
wandering wind, escaped Norman’s lips, and 
the ladies laughed with merry ejaculations over 
this latest phenomenon in feminine character. 

“Mother gives me a new development,” the 
gentleman said, rising with the others in re- 
sponse to the dinner summons, “and my study 
in evolution gains in interest.” 

That the ugly little housemaid overheard no 
remarks on her person and was unconscious of 
the feeling of disgust and repulsion which she 
provoked cannot be presumed, but her resolu- 
tion to exclude these facts from her thoughts, 
aid her constant effort to centre her interests 
in matters beyond herself helped her wonder- 
fully to a composure, contentment, and even 
brightness of mind that she had hardly dared 
to hope would crown her brave determination. 
No one, perhaps, unfamiliar with the experi- 
ment, may divine the peace of utter self-for- 
getfulness. 

And Orpha had found, when the cares of the 
day were done, an unexpected source of comfort 
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and inspiration in the choice old library of the 
house, where in her reverent duty of dusting, 
she had come upon poets and philosophers with 
names familiar as household words to ears of 
culture, but to hers only a far-off echo from 


heights she had never expected to climb. 
With leave to transfer a few of these precious 
volumes to her own room, she acquired the 
habit of reading far into the night, until, grown 
more accustomed to the language of exalted 
thought, she had found opening and ever 
widening vistas for the flight of fancies and 
feelings no longer forced, in darkness and soli- 
tude, to grope blindly for avenues of escape 
from herself. Living almost wholly without 
companionship, she derived infinite comfort 
and strength from this silent intercourse with 
higher minds, in which there was no recognition 
nor reproach for a fault that ofiended only the 
eye. 

Discovering this practice of her household 
treasure after the departure of her son and 
guests late in the season, Mrs. Harrison was 
aroused to fresh interest in Orpha, the more 
because no domestic duty appeared to have 
been neglected through this unknown devotion 
to study. Not less to relieve the tedium of her 
own quiet country life than to aid this un- 
trained intellect striving to expand under the 
favoring influences of her house, the lady took 
her new found student in literature under per- 
sonal direction, and the long winter evenings 
were devoted to the reading and discussing of 
the best authors in the fields of history, art, 
poetry, and philosophy. Herself a woman of 
rare intellectual gifts, she experienced a keen 
delight in the development of a mind that 
proved so swift in apprehension and sympathy, 
and as she marked the fine analytic powers and 
nice discriminating faculty displayed in the 
critical reviews of their evening readings, she 
congratulated herself on the discovery and cul- 
tivation of a character which would reflect 
honor on her judgment and patronage, and re- 
ward her interest with personal satisfaction and 
comfort. 

So it happened, as the years went by, that 
Orpha became more a companion than a ser- 
vant to the lady with whom she had found 
favor, though this was an end entirely uncon- 
templated in her thought. Simply to discharge 
her assumed duties to the best of her capacity, 
and to give thereby material aid to her famiiy, 
was the most she had hoped, unconscious of her 
power to inspire a reverence and a following in 
endeavor and faithfulness under conditions that 
might have embittered a nature less resolute 
and self-controlled.. Meantime, if, under the 
molding influences of expanding and refining 
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character, her poor face grew more attractive to 
those who knew and loved her, she was uncon- 
scious of the change, holding still to her vow of 
self-forgetfulness, which permitted, in personal 
consideration, only the assurance of exquisite 
neatness and order. 

It may have been a half dozen years after the 
beginning of her service that Norman Harrison, 
suffering from a serious affection of his eyes, on 
which he had recently sustained a painful ope- 
ration, came home one winter to wait in dark- 
ness the result most likely to be favorable, he 
was assured by his faithful surgeon and attend- 
ant, under conditions of repose and contentment 
in a quiet domestic atmosphere. 

Solicitous to make the period of his banish- 
ment from business and social pleasures as 
agreeable as possible, the devoted mother, when 
her own powers of entertainment waned, set 
her handmaid the task of reading aloud when- 
ever and whatever the domestic autocrat should 
dictate, confident of awakening, at least, an 
emotion of surprise at attainments of which she 
had never spoken to her son, and feeling not a 
little pride in the gifts she had nurtured in 
secret until they seemed almost her own. 

This duty, like everything else that Orpha 
was appointed to do, was performed to the best 
of her ability and beyond her own knowledge 
of power; for, losing all consciousness of sur- 
roundings in her absorption of interest in the 
character or event she was commanded to pre- 
sent to her somewhat critical auditor, she put 
the fullness of her hidden life in the poetry, 
pathos, and passion of the author, giving, often, 
a wonderful and thrilling fervor to passages 
which the ordinary reader would have rendered 
dull and tame to the blindfolded listener, accus- 
tomed to, and liking best, his own interpreta- 
tions. 

When the request of the hour was fulfilled, 
the reader quietly withdrew without word or 
sign, as she would have done after the service 
of his dinner and nothing further was expected. 
During ‘is frequent visits since the girl’s instal- 
lation in his mother’s household, the gentleman 
had never exchanged with her a dozen words 
not demanded by the requirements of her office. 
Simply to gratify his pleasure in her voice, he 
had often endeavored to engage her in conver- 
sation, but his efforts had always been repulsed 
by a dignified reticence, which his natural cour- 
tesy and consideration of her position compelled 
him to respect. 

But now, when the surprise at her unexpected 
development had passed into a certainty which 
his imagination could amplify, unchecked by 
sight, the exacting master, taking advantage of 
his claims on attentions that could be requited 
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in week’s wages, demanded that the reader 
should remain and talk with him; and so long 
as he restricted himself to the choice of imper- 
sonal subjects, he found her easy, bright, swift 
in intelligence, quick in sympathy, with an 
originality and freshness of thought that ap- 
peared to him, in his present doubtful state of 
judgment, far more entertaining than the fasci- 
nations of the brilliant women of society with 
whom he had been, possibly, too long a flattered 
favorite. 

But the instant he approached topics of a 
personal nature there was a polite, but firmly 
worded, excuse, followed by quiet withdrawal, 
and though this was a little exasperating at 
first to the gentleman, who, in his helpless con- 
dition, felt that every whim should be gratified, 
he soon found the subtle interest provoked by 
evasion more engaging, on the whole, to his 
solitary thought, than the acquiescence he had 
grown accustomed to expect from those who 
served him. 

In his blindfold state he seemed to have 
utterly forgotten the girl’s face, his imagination 
picturing her in the delicate, spiritual beauty 
which had always been associated in his mind 
with her exquisite voice, the echo of its silvery 
note flashing swiftly upon his fancy the vision 
he had never succeeded to kis satisfaction in 
revealing on the canvas he had reckoned spoiled 
in the attempt. 

That he might retain a companionship, en- 
hanced in value by its uncertain quantity, the 
cautious Norman began to study his reader's 
choice in subjects of conversation, finding that, 
with a not too apparent avoidance of all matters 
of romantic sentiment, he was jikely to hold 
her presence more securely than when venturing 
on a grouna which she evidently considered 
wholly untenable between them. 

Nevertheless, she would read, at his bidding, 
the most tender, passionate, heart moving strains 
of literature, seeming, as he reflected in his 
secret analysis of the strange creature, to have 
no more personal interest in his choice of sub- 
jects for mental feasts than she had in his fickle 
change of courses for dinner, serving both with 
impartiality and a faultlessness of execution 
that left him, with all his dissatisfaction, no 
reasonable ground for complaint. 

The selections, unquestioned by the reader, 
had been, for a few times, of a somewhat emo- 
tional nature, culminating, on one memorable 
evening, with Mrs. Browning’s sonnets from 
the Portuguese, rendered with a sweetness of 
intonation and a self-forgetting fidelity and 
fervor of soul that might have moved a more 
indifferent listener to wish himself the “Princely 


Heart ” addressed. 

















Startled, when she came to the end, not less 
by the breathless interest of her auditor's face 
and manner than by her own swift-beating heart, 
the girl laid down the book hurriedly and rose 
to leave the room. 

“Stay!” Norman called, with more entreaty 
than command. “Is my mother here?’ he 
questioned, as she turned at the door. 

“J]—think not,” Orpha answered, with sur- 
prise at the unnoticed withdrawal; “I will 
summon her.” 

“No, that is unnecessary. 
child.” 

She turned back reluctantly, yet with the 
obedience due a superior in order. 

“Ts it the bandage that needs readjustment?” 
she inquired, approaching him. 

“Yes, draw it closely—so,” he said, impris- 
oning her hands. “I will wear this blind for- 
ever if you will repeat to me through life the 
same exquisite words of the Jast hour in the 
same AZolian tones that I long, and yet seem 
never able, to catch and hold. Your voice be- 
longs to me, dear; it is a part of my heavenly 
inheritance. I have known it all along; but 
this day of darkness that has overtaken me 
gives me grace toclaim myown. Why struggle 
to escape ?” 

“Mr. Harrison,” the girl said, suddenly ceas- 
ing to strive and appealing to the honor of her 
blind captor, “I am your mother’s servant.” 

“Well, so,” he answered, quietly; “it is only 
an accident of fortune that I am not your father’s 
farm-nand. We are of the same noble aristoc- 
racy. My mother’s father was a day laborer.” 

“And I am the Witch of Endor,’ Orpha 
urged, recalling his own comparison, which, 
unknown to herself, had rankled in memory 
through all these years. 

“Ts that the secret of your charm, then?” he 
questioned, in mock wonder, yet flushing a little 
with a sudden rush of kindred recollection. 
“Well, one of the idol-breakers of old super- 
stitions declares the Witch of Endor to have 
been a remarkably beautiful and fascinating 
woman. I do not doubt it. A vision of love- 
liness shines perpetually before me when I hear 
you speak. Oh! sit down beside me, dear, and 
say that we will share the good of life to- 
gether— 

“*Say thou dost love me—love me; toll 
The silver iterance! only minding, dear, 

To love me also in silence, with thy soul !’” 

“Mr. Harrison!” The hands that he held 
were firm as steel now, and the voice he loved 
had the metallic stroke of a bell unsoftened by 
the tremulous, vibrations of the air. 

He relinquished his hold frowning, as with a 
sudden stab of pain. 


Come here, my 
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“ Good-night,” she said, turning again toward 
the door. 

“ Good-night,” he responded, making no effort 
to restrain her. 

And Orpha, in the solitude of her room, fell 
on her knees beside her low chair of dreams 
and hid her poor face despairingly in her arms. 

Until this crisis she had not known how be- 
wilderingly sweet had been those hours of com- 
panionship, which she had regarded, as she 
believed, simply as a new phase of service not 
to be slurred nor shifted any more than the 
blacking of the gentleman’s boots, supposing 
that menial office had been assigned to her. 

But it was all over now. 

Her lofty self-respect would never permit her 
the fulfillment hereafter of a duty she had 
found so close to her heart, nor grant her another 
opportunity of listening with indrawn breath to 
words which did not belong to herself, but to 
the vision conjured by a blind man’s fancy, and 
which must surely be revoked when his sight 
was restored. 

it was not possible to pass without self-be- 
trayal through another interview like that. 
She must go away at once. 

But where ? 

There were two classes only that she felt she 
could approach without shrinking from a fresh 
experiment in service. 

Little children clung to her always with ten- 
derness ; and she would not dread the criticisms 
of the blind, who could never be repelled by a 
face of which she was more wretchedly con- 
scious in this sudden heart-awakening than ever 
in her life before. There was no present oppor- 
tunity, however, for seeking admittance to a 
Home, where she might have charge of friend- 
less children. But there was expected on the 
evening train the oculist who had Norman’s 
case in hand, and who, as a leading factor in the 
eye infirmary which he represented, might pos- 
sibly assist her to some position, however hum- 
ble, in hospital service. 

Waiting her chance for a brief interview with 
the gentleman before he retired for the night, 
she made her application, which proved won- 
derfully opportune. A vacancy had just occurred 
in the ranks of hospital assistants which it 
was important at once to fill, and on the strength 
of his observation of her care of Mr. Harrison, 
to whom he expected soon to give relief from 
darkness, he should be glad to take the young 
lady back with him on the following day. 

Orpha made her simple preparations before 
she slept, leaving until morning the most griev- 
ous part of the business, the announcement of 
her ungrateful plan to Mrs. Harrison, to whom 
she felt she owed the allegiance of a lifetime. 
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But the lady, with secret understanding of a 
matter with which she chose not to interfere, 
gave her gentle approval, and smoothed the 
way for a departure which with feminine tact 
she managed to conceal from her son until 
there was quiet opportunity to reveal it. 

It was not till he inquired for the girl on the 
ensuing evening that she explained her absence, 
and offered some apology for her abrupt and 
unceremonious leave-taking, urging the doctor’s 
pressing need of an assistant, as an opening 
which Orpha, with her own way to make in 
life, could not afford to pass, especially as it 
promised a position peculiarly adapted to her 
powers. 

A breathless exclamation had broken from 
Harrison’s lips at the beginning of the com- 
munication, but he settled back in white silence, 
volunteering no remark for many minutes after 
his mother’s explanation. 

“ T was a mad, blind fool!” he said at length, 
with a gesture of self-contempt. “I should 
have waited until I could offer her the love of 
a man in possession of his senses!) No wonder 
that she doubted me!” 

“So, Norman, you have been making love to 
my ugly girl,” observed Mrs. Harrison, quietly. 

“T have been making love to the loveliest 
soul I have ever known,” returned Norman, 
loftily. 

“Indeed! You, who have been the courted, 
admired, adored Adonis of so many beautiful 
women,” was the mocking comment. “ Are 
you certain my son, that your eyes are not 
under the witchery of that weed which played 
such pranks with the vision of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dreamers ?” 

“T tell you, mother mine, when a man is re- 
duced to my straits he begins to discriminate 
between the beauty which is merely ephemeral 
and meretricious, and that which, based in the 
eternal attributes of character, beams on his 
soul without cloud or shadow of turning,” said 
Harrison, earnestly. 

“Do you remember, Norman, when Orpha 
came to me you urged her engagement for ser- 
vice on the ground that she was too ugly ever 
to fall in love and get married ?” questioned 
Mrs. Harrison, smiling. 

“Did I? And never dreamed we should 
lose her on that account, I suppose,” said Nor- 
man, regretfully. “ Really, in my contempla- 
tion of her beautiful spirit 1 have nearly forgot- 
ten the girl’s externals. It may be my sight has 
been failing for a longer time than I am aware 
—at least it has seemed to me these later years 
that she is more comely than she appeared to 
us at first.” 

“I have had the same impression,” Mrs. 
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Harrison remarked, “either because I have 
grown accustomed to her appearance, or because 
of my fixed conviction that so lovely and un- 
selfish a spirit must gradually mold to its own 
beautiful symmetry the material substance jn 
which it is enshrined. Since I have promoted 
her to finer services—those, indeed, which a 
daughter might fill—she has abandoned in a 
measure her uniform of blue, and has disp'ayed 
the most exquisite refinement in choice of colors 
and textures ; and, though she still holds to the 
quaint, severely simple styles which require no 
solicitous study for perfect adjustment, she is 
always daintily and irreproachably attired ; and 
at moments, under the transfiguring touch 
of happiness, she is positively beautiful. I 
have sometimes attempted, by stratagem, to 
surprise her into taking a hurried glimpse of 
herself, but she evades a mirror as though it 
held some evil spell which she has no charm to 
exorcise.” 

“The dearest!” breathed Norman, with re- 
pressed fervor. “ Love shall be her mirror.” 

Orpha meantime was becoming initiated to 
her new duties, which her simple and sincere 
eflorts rendered always acceptable and pleasing. 
It was not long before she found herself a favor- 
ite with patients dependent upon others for care 
and recreation, and hardly a moment of the day 
was left for thought of herself or of the friends 
on whom she seemed ungratefully to have turned 
her back. 

Was it not better, after all, to spend her life 
for many than tocentre her heart on one or two 
and selfishly seek reward in their love and 
favor? 

Not consciously did she ask herself this ques- 
tion, too little accustomed to analysis of her 
conduct to think of its relation to her own good, 
present or future, but she acted dumbly from 
the principle that had become instinctive, of 
regarding the real interests of others before her 
own, finding, if she had thought to examine the 
matter (and losing thereby), a greater repose of 
mind than is ever secured through self-seeking. 

It was clear to her understanding that with 
restored sight Norman Harrison would be grate- 
ful that she had voluntarily taken herself out 
of the way. As for the dear old Madam, if 
the time ever came when she had greater need 
of love and service, her faithful handmaid 
would not fail to return in discharge of her debt 
of deep gratitude and affection. 

She heard with joy of Norman’s recovery, 
but when, some weeks later, his name was sent 
to her with the request for a private interview, 
she declined to receive him, inwardly satisfied 
that his sense of honor had brought him either 
to apologize for his unpremeditated speech of 


























CHASTENING. 


that memorable evening or to renew avowals of 
interest which he might feel were demanded of 
him, but which she could not trust herself to 
hear. 

The written message sent down to her visitor, 
while it expressed all this truthfully enough, 
conveyed likewise the impression that she had 
suffered an offense which she meant never to 
forgive. 

“Orpha congratulates Mr. Harrison on his 
recovery,” it ran, “but begs that he will excuse 
her from meeting him now or at any future 
time.” 

The months ran into years with the losses and 
the gains that are never balanced in time. 

From Mrs. Harrison, who sometimes visited 
her, Orpha learned that Norman's restoration 
had not proved so perfect and permanent as was 
at first believed, and he was again under treat- 
ment at a famous institution, where all that 
human skill could do in alleviation of his mis- 
furtune would be brought to bear upon his case. 

One can only imagine how far Orpha’s inter- 
est in this absent subject sustained her devotion 
to the patients in her charge. She, certainly, 
would not have acknowledged, because she was 
not sensible, of any such subtle influence on her 
motives. 

Summoned to the parlor late one winter day 
to meet a stranger, whose name had not been 
announced to her, she went down, absently 
thinking to see a friend of one of the hospital 
inmates, whoce sad, hopeless case was just then 
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enlisting her deepest sympathy and tenderest 
ministry. 

As she entered the door her step was arrested 
by a single glance at the solitary, statuesque 
figure standing with the erect, commanding 
grace she could never mistake before the open 
fire. With a swift impulse to escape, she had 
taken a backward step, when the gentleman, 
with quickened sense, faced suddenly about, but 
looked aside from her with that blank, uncer- 
tain gaze which her long familiarity with blind- 
ness could not fail to interpret at once with 
responsive pity and helpfulness. 

“Is—is it Orpha?” the visitor asked, in a low, 
eager voice. 

“Ah, Mr. Harrison!” she said, coming for- 
ward, breathless with sympathy, “is it so bad as 
this? Was there no help?” 

“No help. In seeking too much I have lost 
all,” was the calm rejoinder. “And yet not 
all, Heaven grant! The sound of your voice, 
after these three dismal years of silence, gives 
me a sense of happy restoration. Say, dear 
heart, that you will not forsake your old lover 
now that he is blind for life !” 

His hands, outreached in seeking, met the 
assuring clasp of hers. 

“ But—” she objected. 

“Nay! I will have no clause to this sen- 
tence,” he said, holding fast the consenting 
hands. 

* x * * * 

Does it turn out a love-story, after all? Who 

could have believed it? 
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F joy and light were everywhere, 
If all our ways were smooth and plain, 
No stones to bruise, no thorns to tear, 
No troublous far-off heights to gain, 
Our souls were losers of their share 
Of Heaven’s blest discipline of paia. 


We watch the clouds with startled eyes, 

We meet the blast with failing breath, 
We fill the darkness with our cries, 

Nor listen to the voice which saith 
Forever from the unseen skies: 

“God loveth whom He chasteneth.” 


O Father! Thou who from Thy throne 
Our darkest, direst woes dost see, 

Make us poor wandering sheep Thine own, 
Nor let us from Thy guiding flee, 

But keep us in the pathway lone, 


That leads through sorrow up to Thee. 


8. J. Jones. 











DR. VINCENT’S BRIGHT THOUGHT. 


By Resa RayMonp. 


HE bright thoughts of the world’s thinking 

minds, put in action, have achieved all the 
wonders of progress that are seen to-day. A 
new world, with all the power it has put forth 
in discoveries and inventions, are all traceable 
to the brains of the earnest ones who have fol- 
lowed up their clear thought by energetic effort, 
and from which untold good has been reaped 
and gathered up by the sons and daughters of 
earth. And the thought has gone forth, mul- 
tiplying and diffusing its influence, until it 
becomes a miracle of power forever, casting 
beams of brightness everywhere into the dark- 
ness of ignorance, until all is illumined by the 
influence of the thought inspired. 

One of the thoughts that has already pro- 
duced great results—with the promise of a 
harvest of richest fruition—is that of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, which 
first arose in the mind of Dr. Vincent twenty- 
five years ago, while he was beginning his min- 
istry as a village pastor, but, like many other 
good things, its practical realization was de- 
layed. 

“In the early summer of 1878, while Dr. 
Vincent was crossing the Atlantic, homeward 
bound from a breathing spell under the Alps, 
the plans of the Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle were matured and its details ar- 
ranged.” It was to involve a course of reading 
and study, covering the principal subjects of 
the college curriculum, but omitting, of neces- 
sity, its drill in languages and mathematics, 
giving to the English reader an outlook over 
the field of learning and some acquaintance 
with the masterpieces of literature, ancient and 
modern; employing hand-books and compen- 
diums for the mastery of outlines, and appoint- 
ing more extensive works to be read—a course 
which the individual could pursue alone, if 
necessary, yet adapted for associated study; 
sufficiently simple to invite the masses and to 
lead them on without discouragement from its 
diificulties or its extent, yet so thorough as 
not to be deemed superficial by the more learned. 
Above all, it was to bring the six secular days 
of the week into harmony of purpose with the 
Sabbath, not only by recognizing the Bible as 
a department of its study, but more especially 
by having the entire course penetrated with 
the spirit of reverence and of faith. Its aim, 
as specially set forth in the circular, is to pro- 
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mote habits of reading and study in nature, art, 
science, and secular and sacred literature, in 
connection with the routine of daily life (espe- 
cially among those whose educational advan- 
tages have been limited), so as to secure to 
them the college student’s general outlook 
upon the world and life and to develop 
the habit of close, connected, persistent think- 
ing. The scheme was broached to a few emi- 
nent literary men and some leading educators, 
with a view to obtain the benefit of their criti- 
cisms and suggestions. It received a hearty 
indorsement from all who took the trouble to 
investigate it, among others, from President 
Chadbourne, of Williams College; President 
Warren, of Boston University, and Chancellor 
Howard Crosby. The honored William Cullen 
Bryant gave it a strong recommendation in a 
personal letter to Dr. Vincent, almost the last 
written by his pen, less than a month before 
his death. In it he wrote: 


“New York, May 18th, 1878. 

“My Dear Sir:—I cannot be present at the 
meeting called to organize the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, but I am glad 
that such a movement is on foot, and wish it 
the fullest success. There is an attempt to 
make science, or a knowledge of the laws of the 
material universe, an ally of the school which 
denies a separate spiritual existence and a future 
life—in short, to borrow of science weapons to 
be used against Christianity. The friends of 
religion, therefore, confident that one truth 
never contradicts another, are doing wisely 
when they seek to accustom the people at large 
to think and weigh evidence, as well as believe. 
By giving a portion of their time to a vigorous 
training of the intellect and a study of the best 
books, men gain the power to deal satisfactorily 
with guestions with which the mind might 
otherwise become bewildered. It is true that 
there is no branch of human knowledge so im- 
portant as that which teaches the duties we owe 
to God and to each other, and that there is no 
law of the universe, sublime and wonderful as 
it may be, so worthy of being fully known as 
the law of love, which makes him who obeys it 
a blessing to his species, and the universal ob- 
servance of which would put an end to the large 
proportion of the evils which affect mankind. 
Yet is a knowledge of the results of science, 
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and such of its processes as lie most open to 
the popular mind, important for the purpose of 
showing the diflerent spheres occupied by 
science and religion and preventing the in 
quirer from mistaking their divergence from 
each other for opposition. 

“TI perceive this important advantage in the 
proposed organization—namely, that those who 
engage in it will mutually encourage each 
other. It will give the members a common 
pursuit, which always begets a feeling of brother- 
hood; they will have a common topic of con- 
versation and discussion, and the consequence 
will be that many who, if they stood alone, 
might grow weary of the studies which are 
recommended to them, will be incited to perse- 
verance by the interest which they see others 
taking in them. It may happen, in rare in- 
stance, that a person of eminent mental endow- 
ments, which otherwise might have remained 
uncultivated and unknown, will be stimulated, 
in this manner, to diligence, and put forth un- 
expected powers, and, passing rapidly beyond 
the rest, become greatly distinguished and take 
a place among the luminaries of the age. 

“T shall be interested to watch, during the 
little space of life which may yet remain to me, 
the progress and results of the plan which has 
drawn from me this letter. 

“T am, sir, very truly yours, 
“W. C. BRYANT.” 


Those who were present at the public an- 
nouncement and inauguration of the Circle at 
Chautauqua, August 10th, 1878, will not soon 
forget the occasion as of rare interest in itself 
and fraught with results vaster than even the 
hopes of its projector. The gathering was held 
in the Pavilion, a huge tent pitched in the 
ravine where now stands the, Amphitheatre. 
Although the weather was unpropitious, about 
two thousand people were assembled. The 
platform was decorated with flowers, while a 
pile of books, a globe, and astronomical imple- 
ments were grouped around as emblems of uni- 
versal knowledge. In an address of uncommon 
earnestness, Dr. Vincent urged the importance 
of education for the people, of culture for old 
as well as young; showed the need and pre- 
sented the plan of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. An immediate enthu- 
siastic response was given by the audience. As 
the first fruits of a goodly harvest, more than 
seven hundred names were then and there 
offered for membership in the Circle. A college 
president happened to be the first one who gave 
his name, but all ages and all classes of society 
were represented upon the roll of the new asso- 
ciation. The Society supplied a want so widely 
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realized that, as each Chautauquan bore the 
news to his home, a fresh list of names fo.lowed, 
and in a few months the class of the first year 


counted eight thousand names. As indicative 
of the new members’ zeal, it may be noted that 
the demand for books prescribed as the first 
year’s course on the first day exhausted the 
entire stock of the publishers and during sev- 
eral months exceeded the supply. 

The course of study is plannéd to cover four 
years, and may be accomplished by some read- 
ers in an hour a day during ten months of each 
year. Of course, no unlettered person can 
secure a finished education by merely reading 
an hour a day for four years; yet so much time 
spent with thoughtful and wisely chosen books 
will impart to any mind a knowledge of. liter- 
ature, a measure of intelligence, and an intel- 
lectual training by no means to be despised. It 
embraces the general subjects of history, science, 
literature and the Bible study, with a few 
branches which might be included under home 
and character. 

In history are included the five most: impor- 
tant subjects of general history, and those of 
Greece, Rome, England, and America, each 
studied in a small text-book and read in a more 
extensive work, with an occasional historical 
story, as Hypatia. 

The sciences of. astronomy, physiology, bi- 
ology, and natural philosophy are taken up.in 
science primers and other plain yet philosophi- 
cal works. 

General literature is studied in selections 
from the greatest works of the greatest authors : 
Translations from Homer, Virgil, Demosthenes, 
and Cicero; selected plays of Shakespeare, 
poems of Milton, essays of Macaulay, and ex- 
tracts from the writings of the most important 
periods in English history. Biblical literature 
is noticed each year in the departments of evi- 
dence, Church history, and practical Christianity. 

A helpful element of the plan is that of 
simultaneous study by all classes. The studies 
for each year are portioned out among the 
months as a suggestion, but not as a require- 
ment, for the students. 

The subjects are so arranged that all the four 
classes shall study them during the same year. 
Thus, the studies of the year 1884 were the same 
for all members of the Circle, but constituted 
the work of the first year to one class, of the 
second to another, and also of the third and 

fourth to other classes. The advantage of this 
plan is that in many places where four separate 
classes could not be carried on successfully, a 
circle may be formed, since all are pursuing the 
same studies. The flexibility of the plan, is 
such that it admits either individual or assuci- 
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ated study. Some follow it alone and without 
companionship, except in the consciousness that 
fifty thousand feilow-students are in line with 
themselves. Others find it helpful to unite in 
oval circles or segments of the general circle. 
These circles are of all sizes, from three mem- 
bers (which are often called “ Triangles”) to 
several hundred. 

There is an arrangement whereby each mem- 
ber, however distant, is kept in constant con- 
nection with the office of the circle. This is at 
Plainfield, N. J. Here Miss Kimball, the 
efficient young secretary, aided by her corps of 
assistants, maintains a supervision over the 
details of the work. With every mail come 
letters of inquiry, and in answer circulars ex- 
plaining the plan are dispatched. At this office 
the letters received during a week sometimes 
number twenty-three hundred, and never fall 
below eleven hundred—requiring at different 
times from five to ten assistants in the office. An 
annual fee of fifty cents from each member is 
charged to cover the expenses of the office. 

A beautiful wooded slope on the second pla- 
teau from the lake, and removed a little from 
the crowd, was chosen as the special gathering 
place of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. In honor of the greatest man in all the 
Christian centuries, the apostle who united broad 
culture with deep religious enthusiasm, it has 
been named “ St. Paul’sGrove.” Here, embow- 
ered under lofty beeches and oaks, rises a white 
Grecian temple, whose open sides and pillars 
seen through the foliage remind one of the Par- 
thenon, Within this building, “The Hall of 
Philosophy,” are held the “Round Table” 
conferences during the annual assembly. 

The badge of membership in the order at 
Chautaujua is an oak leaf from St. Paul’s 
Grove. A number of Memorial Days” are to 
be celebrated throughout the year, as “Shakes- 
peare’s Day,” “ Addison’s Day,” “ Bryant’s Day,” 
and other birthdays of great men in literature. 
“There is Inauguration Day,” commemorative 
of the Circle’s first organization ; “Opening Day,” 
October Ist, and special Sundays through the 
year. Selections are given for reading on each 
of these days, and at noon of each “ Memorial 
Day” the big bell at Chautauqua rings. ’Tis 
said that all true Chautauquans, beside what 
shores soever they may dwell, can hear its dis- 
tant echoes! In the summer of 1880, the first 
“ camp-fire” was kindled at Chautauqua. Ona 
moonlight evening the members of the Chau- 
tuuqua Literary and Scientific Circle, at the as- 
sembly, a thousand strong, with the president at 
their head, marched in procession to an open 
freki outside the forest, where a great pyre had 
been erected. Here a circle was formed, and 
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Chautauqua carols were sung, and speeches, grave 
and gay, were made to the accompaniment of 
the crackling flames. 

Although every endeavor was made to keep 
the course inexpensive, it was soon found that 
seven or eight dollars per annum for the pur- 
chase of books was an obstacle in the way of 
many students. In 1880 a new departure was 
taken by the publication of The Chautauquan, 
This is a monthly magazine, of the form of the 
“ Franklin Square” and other libraries now so 
popular, because so cheap. It contains many of 
the required books as serials, with articles of 
value selected from both standard and current 
literature. Through this magazine the cost of 
the Circle is greatly reduced. But those mem- 
bers who prefer to read bound volumes instead 
of a periodical can follow out the course in 
equivalents for the reading in The Chautauquun. 
This magazine, now in its fourth year, has been 
greatly improved and enlarged, having added a 
beautiful and artistic cover, with its suggestive 
five seals, and occupies a high place among the 
many magazines extant; thirty-five thousand 
copies are now printed each month, showing 
how rapdily it has grown in favor. 

Inasmuch as the readers represented not only 
every age in life and every social grade, but 
a!so all diversities of taste, information, and in- 
telligence, it was soon found that no one course 
of reading could be equally satisfactory to all. 
Hence arose a necessity of special courses for 
members who desired to supplement the general 
plan. Several of these special courses have 
been mapped out; for each of the special courses 
pursued a seal will be affixed. 

As to the beneficial results of the organiza- 
tion, there can scarcely be a question. Any 
system which will bring thousands of people 
into communion with the thought of the world 
cannot fail of blessing the race. Already this 
movement has quickened many into higher 
intellectual life. 

For the above account, given more clearly 
and concisely than I could have given it, I am 
indebted to the little hand-book No. 2. Among 
the many testimonials given to Chautauqua and 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
I want to give a few. Here is an extract from 
the address of President Garfield at Chautau- 
qua, August, 1880: 

“But this I say, you are struggling with one 
of the two great problems of civilization. The 
first one is a very old struggle; it is, ‘ How 
shall we get any leisure?” ‘That is the problem 
of every hammer-stroke, of every blow that 
labor has struck since the foundation of the 
world: The fight for bread” is the first great 
primal fight, and it is so absorbing a struggle 
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that until one conquers it somewhat he can 
have no leisure whatever. So that we may 
divide the whole struggle of the human race 
into two chapters: first, the fight to get leisure, 
and then comes the second fight of civilization, 
What shall we do with our leisure when we get 
it? And I take it that Chautauqua has assailed 
this second problem. Now, leisure is a dread- 
fully bad thing unless it is well used. A man 
with a fortune ready made, and with leisure on 
his hands, is likely to get sick of the world, 
sick of himself, tired of life, and become a use- 
less, wasted man. What shall you do with 
your leisure? I understand that Chautauqua 
is trying to answer that question and to open 
out fields of thought, to open out energies, a 
largeness of mind, a culture in the better sense, 
with the varnish scratched off, as Brother Kirk- 
wood says. We are getting over the business 
of varnishing our native woods and painting 
them. We are getting down to the real grain 
and finding whatever is best in it and truest in 
it; and if Chautauqua is helping to garnish 
our people with the native stuff that is in them, 
rather than the paint and varnish and gew-gaws 
of culture, they are doing well.” 

The title of “The Summer University” has 
been bestowed by Joseph Cook, and he writes 
from Europe concerning the Chautauqua Lite- 
rary and Scientific Circle: 

“T keep Chautauqua in a fireside nook of my 
inmost affections and prayers. God bless the 
Literary and Scientific Circle, which is so mar- 
velously successful already in spreading itself as 
a young vine over the trellis-work of many lands! 
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What rich clusters may ultimately hang on its 
cosmopolitan branches! It is the glory of 
America that it believes that all that anybody 
knows everybody should know.” 

I want yet to add the words of encourage- 
ment given by Dr. J. G. Holland, written May 
17th, 1881: 


“My Dear Doctor:—I wrote you a discour- 
aging note yesterday, and here is another. It 
will be quite impracticable for me to visit Chau- 
tauqua in August, and were I to do so it would 
be impossible for me to say a word in public. 

“ When I received your invitation I was read- 
ing The Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle, concern- 
ing his father, and I said to myself, What a god- 
send the Chautauqua institutions would have 
been to such a man as that talented and unedu- 
cated father! It would have given him fellow- 
ship with the genius that had sprung from hi8 
loins and a view of a realm of thought and 
culture in which the brilliant son was walking 
and winning renown. Could I say more to 
you? Chautauqua is opportunity for a great 
mass of worthy mind, needing it only for the 
securing of a priceless good. I give it God- 
speed and a thousand good wishes. 

“With many thanks for your hearty invita- 
tions, I am yours, very truly, 

“J. G. HoLuanp.” 


Dr. Vincent is cheered on in his noble work. 
He is being ably seconded in every way by his 
friend, Mr. Lewis Miller, of Akron, Ohio, who 
is the president of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. 


SONG. 


DOWN the river the sunbeams quiver 
In golden glory on wave and tree, 
And through their shifting our boat goes drift- 
ing 

Away, away, to the great gray sea. 
So, idly floating, we glide, unnoting 

The slanting rays on the peaceful stream, 
And, quite forgetting the near sunsetting, 

We are all content to drift and dream. 


O eyes I sing to! 
O hand I cling to! 
O heart as true as a heart can be! 
May we keep together 
In any weather, 
And Love be pilot across life’s sea. 





O love, whose smiling the time beguiling, 
Is sweet to dream of and sweet to see ! 
Through life’s brief story of summer glory 
The river of time bears you and me. 
Past hill and meadow, through sun and 
shadow, 
With scarcely a thought of the nearing sea. 
Oh! days are fleetest when life is sweetest! 
With earth so glad, what must Heaven be? 


O eyes sing to! 
O hand I cling to! 
O heart as true as a heart can be! 
May we keep together 
In any weather, 
And Love be pilot across the sea ! 
E. E. REx¥ForD. 











“OUR LITTLE HAPPENINGS.” 


By M. G. McCLe.tianp. 


N stories of adventure we usually have thrill- 
ing experiences with bears and lions, despe- 
rate struggles for life, wonderful discoveries of 
crime, deadly combats with robbers, pioneering 
privations, starvation parties with cannibal inter- 
ludes, Selkirk sojourns, balloon ascensions with 
madmen or without ballast, and the like things 
that don’t happen to one man in a thousand. 

Why does nobody ever tell of small adven- 
tures? There are millions more little people 
in the world than there are great ones, and 
millions more little adventures. Some one 
should break away from the beaten track and 
glorify the day of small things, so that we may 
all take an honest pride in our trifling experi- 
encesand feel ourselves to be heroes and heroines. 

There is Ned and Cathy, for instance; some- 
thing is always happening to them. If any- 
body’s front gate is plucked from its hinges, 
maltreated, and left for dead in the middle of 
the road, it is sure to be Ned’s; if a tramp is 
seen at four o’clock in the morning, flattening 
his nose against a plate-glass window, you may 
take heavy odds that the window gives light to 
Cathy’s little parlor; if a baby walks in her 
sleep and kicks over a kerosene lamp, you may 
take your oath that Ned’s baby is the heroine 
of the escapade; and if a hen house is robbed 
the very day after all the pullets begin laying, 
you need feel no hesitation in dragging out 
your desk and writing a letter of condolence to 
Cathy. If having things out of the common 
happen to you constitutes adventures, then Ned 
and Cathy are the most exciting people of my 
acquaintance, and their neighborhood real 
Brobdignagian country. 

I, too, have a pretty taste in adventure, so 
Ned, Cathy, and I are firm friends, real chums, 
and we contrive to spend a considerable portion 
of time in each other’s society. Ned is county 
judge, and the “little brown house that he calls 
his own” is situated some distance outside the 
corporate limits of the flourishing city of 
B This seems an idle pomp, as the county 
court-house is in the city, but his constituents 
selfishly insist upon it, and Ned, although the 
personal inconvenience is great, feels compelled 
to humor them. We feel it hard, because the 
house is not only outside the city, but very 
much outside; in fact, I only know of one in- 
fallible direction for the guidance of strangers 
in search of it, and that is, after leaving the 
214 





street-car at the terminus of the line, to follow 
your nose until you sink to the earth from sheer 
exhaustion, and that is the place. 

What with his judgeship, and his youth 
when promoted to the bench, his irrepressible 
good-humor, and his proneness to have things 
befall him, we are rather proud of Ned. He is 
a maimed soldier, besides, and, having given his 
good right arm to his country in her need, we 
feel justified in taking pride in him, and every 
time we experience a patriotic emotion we wait 
upon him zealously, helping with his overcoat, 
cutting up his meat, and doing chores for him. 
Sometimes we keep this up as much as three 
days before the illumination comes that Ned is 
the greatest humbug going and as capable of 
managing with one hand as we are with two, 
and that all pretense of being awfully one- 
armed arises from a mean desire to trade upon 
our sympathies and get himself spoiled and 
pampered. Then we hold up awhile and allow 
him to scuffle for himself with the utmost cal- 
lousness until something occurs to “fire this 
patriotic heart anew.” 

One afternoon Ned came out from town a lit- 
tle earlier than usual, and deprecated the mild 
surprise of Cathy’s countenance by throwing an 
invitation on the table. Cathy pounced upon 
it eagerly, but I worked steadily at the baby 
blanket I was crocheting and pretended to feel 
no interest. In reality, I experienced quite a 
decided throb of curiosity, but Cathy and I had 
just had a difference of opinion. and I decided 
that lack of interest in her affairs was about 
the most dignified and aggravating punishment 
I could devise. 

“Look here, Mintonia!” exclaimed Cathy, 
scorning to be daunted by my lack of interest 
—“look! here is an invitation to the Brook 
Hill’s grand reception next week. You are 
included. I wonder who told them you were 
with us. Wasn’t it sweet of the Brook Hills 
to invite you and Ned—me, of course; no recep- 
tion is complete without us.” 

“Let’s go,” said I, dropping the baby blanket 
in an ecstasy of bliss; “of course, it was sweet 
in them to invite me, too; it was more than 
sweet—it was heavenly. O Cathy !—dear, de- 
lightful, darling Cathy—let’s go !” 

“We will,” said Cathy, “and Ned shall have 
the joy of escorting all the beauty and fashion 
to the ball.” 
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Then we fell to discussing ways and means 
and clothes, because we neither of us, though 
amply deserving, ure overburdened with this 
world’s gear, and our plaus and costumes always 
require much discussion and contrivance before- 
hand. Thus attending entertainments has come 
to be regarded among us as adventures fraught 
with peril, for there is always some drapery, 
string, button, or looping on whose faithfulness 
the happiness of the evening depends, and 
whose abandonment of position would entail 
harrowing revelations and endless mortification. 
Talk about storming a breach, leading an ex- 
ploring expedition, or pioneering in the far 
West! to my mind the dangers attendant on 
these ventures pales into utter insignificance 
beside that of going to a swell entertainment in 
a critical dress. 

“Gimps is going,’ remarks Ned, presently, 
when he is wearied of hearing us discuss 
clothes ; “he is invited, of course, and he wants 
to go with us.” 

“Where is Gloriana ?” demands Cathy; “why 
don’t he go with her?” 

“Gloriana doesn’t feel herself equal to the 
exertion. She is poorly and prefers the com- 
forts of her chamber to the fleeting pleasures of 
a false and glittering world,” replies Ned. 
“Gimps, on the other hand, is filled with car- 
nal seeking after pomps and vanities, so he 
suggests himself as escort for Mintonia. It 
will prevent his feeling lonesome.” 

Gimps is a bridegroom who has just invented 
matrimony, and is still in first bloom of self- 
glorification at having secured the patent. He 
is Ned’s fidus Achates, and Gloriana is his bride. 
They are deeply in love still, so that I feel the 
sacrifice they are both making—he in going, 
she in staying behind—and am disposed to be 
honorably sympathetic when the evening comes, 

The Brook Hills live miles away in the 
country, so that we three dress in town at 
Cathy’s mother’s, and make an early start, call- 
ing round for Gimps in the carriage on our way 
out. Nothing untoward befalls us on our jour- 
ney, save that Gimps has a horrible cold and is 
obliged to wear his coat collar around his ears 
and have the windows up. He converses in a 
boggy croak, and frequently confides his over- 
powering emotion to his handkerchief. We 
are grieved, but compelled to regard this more 
in the light of a conflict than an adventure, for 
Gimps struggles manfully for utterance and 
really battles to make himself agreeable. 

At the reception we readjust our plumage 
carefully ; salaam to the bridal couples in whose 
honor we are assembled; make the same re- 
marks, in the same society voice, as evervbody 
else ; eat our suppers and wander around the 


beautiful rooms, glorifying our host’s goodness 
in letting us come and look at his pretty things. 
Of course, we revel in adventures. First, I 


am taken for a very important personage—a’ 


literary star of the first magnitude—and am 
truckled to and fawned upon by the populace, 
until the extreme uncertainty of my brilliance 
finally induces the suspicion that my claims to 
distinction were meteoric. Then Cathy, who is 
an uncommonly pretty and bewitching young 
person, falls into the hands of a highly inflam- 
mable youth, who scouts the idea of her being 
a wife and mother, and who, when Ned is finally 
called on for testimony, retires with the blighted 
air of one against whose peace there has been 
foul machinations, and seeks revenge by surrep- 
titiously pouring a glass of champagne into 
Ned’s plate of terrapin stew, thereby causing 
him to break his total abstinence vow. 

Coming out of the supper-room, I nearly 
break my neck over a strange lady’s court train, 
craning it to gaze after a professional beauty. 
The train is a gorgeous affair, with glittering 
brocade flowers and woolly chenille caterpillars 
all over it, and underneath it is an arrangement 
of wires and wiggan that causes it to wriggle 
and look alive. The owner of such a structure 
is naturally proud of it and indignant with 
me, and not at all interested in whether I break 
my neck or not. 

After awhile, as we sit near an alcove filled 
with English daisies, the Chinese lanterns over 
our heads take fire and we have a grand flutter 
and stampede, and an opportunity for much gal- 
lantry on the part of the gentlemen. 

During the homeward drive Gimps’s cold is 
so much improved that he is quite chirpy and 
gay, and we get chirpy, too, and quote poetry 
to one another and are happy and young. 
Then, with keen regret, we return our Gimps 
to his lawful owner, and endeavor to return to 
the shelter of our “ain roof-tree.” 

“Home is the resort of love and joy,” we 
know, but when the road leading to it is through 
the heart of a quagmire and it is a pitch dark 
night besides, the regaining of the sanctuary is 
attended with difficulties. 

I have already intimated strongly that the 
home of my friends is beyond the pale of civili- 
zation, but I have so far refrained from inviting 
public attention to the road which lay bfore 
their door, because I felt that in Ned’s official 


position any mention of it might be derogatory. 


to him; but now a stern necessity compels me 
to withdraw the veil a too-feeling heart would 
urge me to fold closer. The road—which in 
fifty years, if the fates are kind, perhaps, will 
be a street—was until recently a fairly decent 
highway. We were not puffed up with pride 
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because of it, but neither were we very deeply 
ashamed. It had many ruts and time-honored 
holes and sinks in it, to be sure, but everybody 
was used to them, knew just where they were 
situated, and could make allowance for them 
in driving. Now it is far otherwise; the ruts 
and sinks and holes have changed from a sta- 
tionary to a floating nuisance, and nobody knows 
anything about their whereabouts until they find 
themselves stuck fast in a pit of unknown depth. 

About a week befure the reception you wot 
of, a wild spirit of innovation and thirst for 
improvement seized on. the county authorities. 
Not content with mending the bad places with 
sobriety and calm, they held a very carnival of 
dirt. Overseers, plows, and horses, great gangs 
of laborers, dump-carts, and profanity were 
turned loose upon our luckless causeway. They 
plowed and dug and leveled and dumped, turn- 
ing up the soil from the very foundation, con- 
structing a road fair to the eye, but deceitful as 
quicksand to the foot. Assoon as the workmen 
moved off, the flood-gates of the upper world 
opened and “ the sweet rain-drops kept falling, 
falling,” until the grand new county improve- 
ment was transformed into a bog, a slough, on 
which neither man nor beast durst willingly set 
foot. 

Now, even to a bad thing there is always a 
worse side—and so it was with our road; and 
some people are so constituted that they inva- 
riably take the worse side—and so did our 
driver. Instead of keeping to the right hand, 
where there was some small chance of getting 
on, he veered off to the left, where there was 
absolutely none. 


“ *Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home,” 


quotes Ned, sentimentally, as our big Newfound- 
land’s well-known bellow is borne to our ears by 
the zephyr. 

“Tt would be sweet to know we'd ever get 
there,” says Cathy, peering out into the dark- 
ness. “Where are we? Ned, we are just at 
the old tree, more than a square from home, 
where the big mud-puddle is. I believe the 
man has taken the wrong side of the road! 
Ned, we are in the puddle! Listen to the wheels 
slushy-wushy through the mud !” 

“T believe we are,” says Ned, peering out in 
his turn. “I say, Andy”—to the driver— 
“ you had better look sharp or you'll stick fast.” 

‘TI done stuck, Jedge,” replies the man, 
gloomily, as the carriage gives a final lurch 
forward and slips back and then settles down 
solidly to the centre of the earth. 

Stuck! I should think we had, as tight as a 
schoolboy’s teeth in a big red apple. 





In vain the horses tug and strain, in vain the 
driver whips and encourages, in vain Cathy and 
I officiously volunteer advice and directions, 
while Ned leans out of first one window and 
then the other, giving contradictory orders and 
making impossible suggestions. No use; the 
carriage is fast—planted deep in a mud: hole of 
peculiarly tenacious gumminess, and all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men are power- 
less to drag it out again. 

“What’s to be done now?” inquires Ned, 
blankly, and for answer I giggle and Cathy 
follows suit, and Ned himself, finally catching 
the infection, trumps us both, and we all three 
yell with laughter, while the driver, scorning 
our frivolity, whips his horses sadly and sees no 
humor in the situation. 

When we have exhausted ourselves we return 
to the consideration of the most practicable 
way of getting out of our dilemma, and Ned, 
despite his one arm, gallantly proposes to “‘ bear 
us aloft on his bosom ”—in other words, to carry 
us bodily to terra-firma. We, being rather tall, 
finely developed women, scout the proposition. 
His intentions are honorable, but he would un- 
doubtedly drop us in the mud. We admire 
the plan, but consider the risk too great. 

After many pros and cons we decide that 
Ned’s fever for uscfulness must be utilized. He 
shall go forth alone and beat up some of the 
neighbors, and, by strategy or force, compel 
them to cover themselves with mud and glory 
in the cause of fair women in distress. With 
assistance and a long plank, Ned feels reason- 
ably sure that we can get over to the sidewalk 
dryshod and clean. 

As our hero swings open the carriage door 
and gathers all his strength and courage for the 
fatal plunge, while his wife and friend regard 
him with tears of emotion, the driver leans 
round the corner of the vehicle and calls out 
in accents of impassioned interest : 

“ Jedge, you better roll yo’ breeches up mighty 
high, kase dat ar mud is nigh er foot deep.” 
At this Cathy and I break down again and 
gasp out: “Oh! his new boots!” while we 
clutch our would-be preserver back into the 
carriage, insisting, clamorously, that he shall 
not only “roll his breeches up high,” but take 
off his shoes and stockings as well. Then Ned 
has scruples of decorum, as regards me, and of 
comfort, as regards himself; and when these 
are swept away in the whirlwind of our per- 
sistence, makes a hard fight for his stockings. 
But Cathy won’t hear of it, representing that 
dress trowsers up to the knees in mud are ruined 
for evermore, that stockings without shoes are 
an effeminate Inxury, and that shoes filled with 
mire can never again be a source of pride to 
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the wearer—all of this she delivers in spas- 
modic gasps while deftly assisting her knight 
with his harness. 

As he strides resolutely forth from the effete 
luxury of the warmly padded carriage into the 
stern reality of the shivering quagmire, the 
bulwark of our legal honor forgets his judicial 
dignity, his wig and woolsack, and gives a howl 
and a flounder, which demonstrates plainly that 
the mud is up to his knees, and very cold and 
nasty. 

“T hope I can’t find a plank, and that you 
both will have to wade out ignominiously your- 
selves,” he calls back, vengefully, as a tumultu- 
ous round of applause follows his exit. Ina 
few moments the different calibre of the yells 
and exclamations informs us that that the oozy 
mud has been exchanged for a bank of cinders, 
with all the sharp edges up, and we lay back on 
the cushions and give way to our mirth until 
we ache all over, and even our disgusted and 
saturnine driver unbends a litile and indulges 
in faint “he-he.” By this time we have made 
such a noise that a gentleman who lives near by 
is moved to come out and discover the cause of 
this unseemly hilarity. His wife has heard us, 
and judging from our uproariousness that we 
are not thieves, and from our mirtkfulness that 
we are not dangerous, calls down to her lord, 
still at work in his study, to step out and see 
what the matter can be. So the good man 
sallies forth, armed with a lantern and a walk- 


ing-stick, and finding that we are harmless 
travelers stuck fast in the mud, he kindly picks 
his way across to us, and holds the lantern 
while a colored man—whom Ned has roused up, 
and with difficulty persuaded that he is himself 
and no bloodthirsty tramp—fixes a p'ank from 
the carriage step to the sidewalk, over which 
we are finally conveyed to dry land. Then 
we walk the rest of the way home, escorted by 
our friend with the lantern, and tind Ned iso- 
lated on the door-mat, shaking with laughter, 
and utterly indifferent of the fact that he stands 
in the presence of ladies bare-legged and cov- 
erad with mud and dirt. So callous is he, in 
fact, that he follows us into the dining-room, 
and while he waits for his hot water, describes 
with minuteness his sensations when he lit upon 
the bank of cinders, and even offers the soles of 
his feet for our inspection, in proof of the truth 
of his assertion that the keenest points were all 
on top. 

Next morning, as Ned proceeds leisurely 
in town, he pauses to contemplate the knot of 
workmen who are helping the driver scoop his 
vehicle out of the mud, and as he stands an in- 
terested spectator, these words are borne softly 
to his ear by the passing breeze: 

“ By George! Dixon, I’d have given two dol- 
lars and a half to see the gang that came out of 
this carriage last night. There must have 
been eight or ten of them, and all pretty 
tight.” 


THE TAJ-MAHAL. 


HE Taj-Mahal is the tomb built by Shah 
Jehan to his wife, Banoo Begum. It stands 
near Agra, British India, and is one of the most 
beautiful monuments that the genius or energy 
of man has produced. 

Banoo Begum is said to have been very lov- 
ing, faithful, and gentle—in short, possessing 
ali those virtues that makes woman what Milton 
describes as “ A creature grew, so lovely, fair, that 
what seem’d fair in all the world seem’d now 
mean, or in her summ’d up, in her contain’d.” 

One bright day, one of those when every- 
thing in nature smiles, Banoo Begum’s beautiful 
life slowly ebbed away. It was a magnificent 
room in which she lay, the ceiling of which was 
composed of silver, set with tiny mirrors, and 
lamps projecting from the pillars of white mar- 
ble inlaid with gems. Over the floor of mosaic 
slave girls fluttered to and fro, now cooling the 
air with jeweled fans and now scattering sweet 


perfume about the bedside of their beloved 
mistress. 

But Banoo Begum’s thoughts were not on the 
grandeur around her, and presently beckoning 
one of her slaves, bade her go for the Shah, her 
husband. 

A step on the polished floor, and he is bend- 
ing over her. 

Long and earnestly the dark eyes gaze in‘o 
the fiercely troub!ed face that bends above her. 
Softly and tenderly flutters the dying voice 
upon his ear: 

“ Forever and forever wilt thou swear to think 
of me, to love me always, dear lord and master?” 

“ Aye, that I will, by all the gods above us !” 
groaned the Shah, “and Brahma be my witness 
that pearls from the depths of the sea, gold 
from Ophir, aye, and diamonds from my treas- 
ury shall serve to erect so royal a remembrance 
of my love that all the world sh.ll come to see 
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it, as the followers of the Prophet travel to 
Mecca; and, wonderstruck, shall stand and 
gaze and whisper: ‘See how the Shah did love 
his wife, even though she left him for Brahma’s 
Seventh Heaven!’ ” 

A gleam from the setting sun struck across 
the silken pillow and lighted up, with transcend- 
ent glory, the ineffable smile of joy on the 
face of the dying Empress; the dark head sank 
back, the pure soul passed away, and the Shah 
turned his face to the wall and wept aloud. 
Thus it is that on the banks of the Jumna is 
seen an edifice that from a distance may easily 
be taken for a mosque. 

Passing under a Saracenic arch eighty feet 
high, of red sandstone, and panels of white 
marble, with texts from the Koran inlaid in 
black marble, the traveler approaches the tomb. 
The effect is charming in the extreme, and, 
silenced by admiration, one passes into a park, 
where the graceful Italian cypress-trees and 
fountains make the scene like to fairyland, and 
when on a terrace the Taj-Mahal rises before 
you, the effect is complete. 

The Taj-Mahal is of octagonal form, with 
four principal faces, the central one of which is 
a porch, consisting of a single arch, occupying 
two thirds of the building. Each of these has 
above it a dome, while an Oriental one of great 
size surmounts the entire structure. 

This grand edifice is entirely built of the 
purest white marble, polished to such a degree 
that when the sun shines upon it it seems as 
though Aladdin’s palace itself could not exceed 
it in splendor. 

On the pilasters and arches is written the en- 
tire Koran in letters of black marble. 

Opposite the great gateway and down an in- 
clined plane, we enter a vaulted chamber, in 
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which lies the casket of the fair Empress. At 
one side in the shadow, is the sarcophagus of 
her husband. Both of the tombs are of the 
purest of Carrara marble. Hers is the most 
beautiful, being carved with vines, and this 
time the Koran is inlaid in precious stones— 
agates, sapphires, blood stones, topazes, lapis- 
lazuli, rubies, jasper, and emeralds. 

The East, Indian has a strange idea in regard 
to tombs; there are always two for the same 
person, so that when you reach the main floor— 
from which you can look up into the dome, two 
hundred and sixty feet above—there are the 
duplicate caskets of the ones whose dust now 
repose in state below. These, if anything, ex- 
ceed in beauty the original. 

But here the mellowed light, that below is 
allowed to fall like a benediction on the tombs, 
is shut out by a screen, eight feet high, of 
lace-work wrought in roses and lotus-flowers 
‘and surrounded by the passion flower and 
vine, all in precious gems. Reverberations 
roll around the gazer which are almost deaf- 
ening, even the least whisper or footfall echo- 
ing again and again and becoming almost awe- 
inspiring. 

The architecture of this tomb is worthy, in- 
deed, of a princess—neither Persian, Saracenic, 
or Italian, but the beautiful taken from each 
and blended into one. 

As we leave this last resting-place a sense of 
awe overpowers one, and a feeling as if we were 
leaving a place very much like an enchanted 
land; and as Taj-Mahal fades upon the sight, 
the words of an able author who has written 
on the subject rings through our minds: “ A tale 
of love is written, an idy] is sung, a melody of the 
tender passion breathes through this pure mar- 
ble and these precious stones.” 


SIX HUNDRED A YEAR. 


By MarTHA. 


THE TABLE. 

O begin, we must waste nothing; if our table 
is to be at all well furnished with provis- 
ions at two hundred and twenty four dollars a 
year; if our table is to be a pleasure, and not 
merely a meeting-place where we may “eat to 

live,” it must be by the strictest care. 
Remember, the water in which meat is boiled, 
if only a small quantity, can be put aside and 
added to when soup is called for; the crusts ot 
bread, that are so generally wasted, will, if 
dried, erwsh into crumbs, which is for use in 


place of cracker-dust. The skins of oranges, 
dried, and kept in a tight box, will make flavor- 
ing for many dishes; peach kernels are con- 
stantly useful; egg-shells will clear coffee, and 
so on. Waste nothing, and we shall pretty 
surely get throngh. 

Now, it would be almost impossible to go into 
the details of each meal and the particular 
number of people to be satisfied with our bill of 
fare; some families of six are easier to cater for 
than are others of two, so that even the size of 
a family is‘scarcely a sure’criterion of the pro- 
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visions that will be needed. I have seen five 
people dine off a chicken, some portions of it 
cold, for supper, and still have enough to make 
a little hash next morning (while, I believe, the 
cat also rejoiced in what was left on the bones), 
and again, I have known two people so nearly 
demolish a moderate-sized turkey at one meal 
that the remnant was too scant to reappear. 
If our families are so unfortunate as to own 
appetites that require a half turkey at once, we 
will have to use up all the money at our dis- 
posal on mush and beans, as the quantity of 
food of any sort needed for such people would 
soon reduce our income to nothing. If, on the 
other hand, we have a family who can grow fat 
on the small bird-a-day fare, we will be able to 
order “canvas-backs” or terrapins, and have 
enough to carry us on. Fortunately for us, we 
will not be likely to meet either extreme, and I 
hope those we have to provide for will just have 
good, healthy, natural appetites, and I really 
think, with an average family, with moderate 
desires and some experience, we can procure a 
sufficiency and variety of good, wholesome food 
for the sum we are able to spend. 

One thing I do strongly recommend—the 
suppression of the popular “order-book.” 
Whenever it is practicable, go to the fountain 
of your supplies and make your own selections. 
Allowing our butcher or baker to be perfectly 
honest, they have too much to attend to to be 
always alive to your particular interests, so as 
to keep you informed of the state of the mar- 
ket and changes in prices. 

By watching for yourself you may often pro- 
cure some dainty which you supposed quite un- 
attainable a short time before, and would never 
have thought of sending for. You read in the 
paper that a glut of fresh mackerel (for in- 
stance) has brought these delicate fish down to 
the giving-away figure, so you venture on what 
you suppose to be a very economical order, to 
learn later that a great scarcity, just after the 
plenty, has placed mackerel at so high a price 
you are scared at your extravagance when your 
bill comes home. Any other fish, perhaps, 
would have answered as well, had you been 
present to change the order. Often a short 
week brings about a wonderful change in the 
prices of various edibles, and unless we watch 
the changes we go on denying ourselves and 
our households things that it would be true 
economy to enjoy. 

Almost any one can procure food enough to 
keep a family alive, and perhaps in health, on 
the sum we are supposed to be using, but to 
make our meals pleasant and attractive and 
have variety, we are obliged to watch person- 
ally the products of each season, so we may 





know at what moment we dare purchase the 
little delicacies and luxuries which take away 
the dullness of meals that else have only the 
merit of being harmless and cheap. We can 
have an appetizing variety as well as richer 
people can, only we will have to wait longer 
for it. We will be able to spend about four 
dollars and a quarter a week. When we con- 
sider how much of it must go for bread, butter, 
and sugar, and every-day necessities, we know 
with what is left our living cannot be Juxuri- 
ous, but it can—with care—be made to satisfy 
moderate desires. 

Of course, we shall have to consider roast 
beef or turkey holiday feasts only, beefsteaks 
and chops luxuries, sweetbreads and game un- 
attainable, and ice-cream, even home-made, 
must be left out of our bill of fare. We can 
have roast mutton, but we will have to use the 
shoulder, which is attainable even to lean 
purses; now a fat (not too fat) and juicy 
shoulder of young mutton, stuffed with bread- 
crumbs and onions and herbs, and carefully 
basted, makes a very cheap as well as good 
roast ; but we can’t afford even this much meat 
every day; the shoulder must be redressed and 
disguised to appear again. A shoulder of lamb, 
broiled slowly, furnishes pleasant meat for a 
dinner; this can also be procured at a very 
moderate price. 

The heart and liver of a sheep compare 
favorably with calves’ liver at a third of the 
price; these may be converted into a number of 
wholesome dishes. 

There is a wealth of economy to the poor and 
provident housekeeper in the various ways in 
which a calf’s head may. be served; and mutton 
necks, carefully chopped into small pieces, can 
be stewed with all sorts of different vegetables, 
to give character tothem. Mutton and rice are 
simple; mutton and corn are good ; mutton with 
peas or tomatoes, or only with onions and pota- 
toes, is good and nourishing. Little scraps of 
veal, stewed till tender and put under a crust, 
so as to make a meat-pie. make a dish always 
welcome to children. Chicken giblets, cooked 
in the same way, are very nice. Pork kidneys 
are sold for little, and with several changes of 
water they lose their “too much” flavor, and 
become tender as well as delicate, if stewed in 
milk, with a little butter. Pork and beans are 
what our colored friends call “filling at the 
price ;’ they are good, also, if well prepared; 
but don’t make this dish lose its popularity by 
too constant repetition. Meat-pies can be made 
of almost any sort of meats which are “left 
over.” If you find you have too small a quan- 
tity of meat to answer as filling for your pié, a 
can of corn or peas will help, and also add 
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flavor. Don’t throw away any little bits after a 
meal ; by judicious combination they will assist 
at a future feast; pieces of ham, boiled or 
broiled, if chopped and pounded to a uniform 
mass and having some mustard mixed with it, 
is a good substitute for the canned ham in 
making sandwiches for luncheons. Other meats 
used in the same way, adding salt and pepper, 
but omitting the mustard, answer weil for the 
school lunches. 

In our frugal housekeeping, if we have vigor- 
ous appetites to appease, we will not not be able 
to use bakers’ bread. We must have nutritious 
home-made bread, which has twice the amount 
of nourisliment we find in the airy trifles pro- 
vided by the baker. 

But make the very least that can be made, or 
we may not be able te carry through our ven- 
ture, as this is indeed a most important step in 
the care of the family health and housekeeping 
economy. So much flour may be wasted in 
unsuccessful attempts at breadmaking, so many 
stomachs ruined with stuff considered as “ too 
good to be thrown away,” and so much worry gone 
through in its composition, that it seems to me, 
in any house where the home-made article is 
required, that the housekeeper would do well 
to study “twenty-six hours a day” to bring it to 
perfection. Once mastered, it is not likely to 
fail again. Bread is easy to make, but it does 
need experience before you can be sure of having 
it all right. More bread is spoiled from care- 
lessness than one can well imagine. Some is 
ruined so utterly as to be past use entirely; 
but the more unfortunate is the doubtful bread, 
which goes to the table to ruin the healthy di- 
gestion of the helpless eaters. 

Corn-bread is a much overlooked article of 
food in this part of the country. After becom- 
ing accustomed to it the fondness for it grows, 
so that, after, it is preferred to wheat-bread ; 
and where there are hungry children who make 
big demands on a larder, corn-meal is a cheap, 
and also a healthy, substitute for wheat flour. 
As mush, eaten with milk or cut in slices and 
fried, as simple bread or in delicious little grid- 
dle-cakes, this Southern favorite is of great use 
to the impecunious. 

Potatoes are to us so very useful that we won- 
der what we could do without them—whether 
they are boiled or “mashed,” roasted, fried, 
or baked, stewed, chipped, stuffed, or sauteé, 
made into croquettes or in a salad—our stanch 
old potato friends are always welcome; and 
for breakfast, dinner, supper, tea, or luncheon we 
find them used by rich and poor, sick and well, 
epicures and others. We. shall ‘have to make 
good use of these in our housekeeping, as an eco- 
nomical groundwork, very often to our meals, as 





they are wholesome, nutritious, and cheap. We 
can use them for dinner—mashed, roasted, 
passed through a coarse sieve, or baked with 
meal. For supper, Saratoga chips are suitable 
or croquettes aie nice; or they may be roasted 
—the insides excavated and mixed up with a 
little milk, salt, and pepper, and returned to 
the skins; then re roast. For breakfast we can 
have little potato-cakes, or, if mashed, formed 
into a mound and browned. And stewed pota- 
toes are easily prepared, or we may simply fry 
them. 

There are parts of the year when we will not 
be able to use eggs freely, if at all, in our careful 
housekeeping, so we must experiment and find 
some way of doing without them. Some peoyle 
always spoil rice pudding with eggs, simply 
because they have never learned that it is really 
better without them. Put two quarts of milk 
in a baking-dish, sweeten it, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of rice, a pinch of salt, and some nutmeg ; 
set it in a warm oven for four hours, stirring 
every now and then; it will grow thick and 
creamy and not look curdled, as egg-pudding 
does. 

One good way of using a cheap, but rather 
tasteless, vegetable (rice) is what the Italians 
call “risotto.” Boil the rice, and put in a 
baking-dish alternate layers of rice and cheese, 
with a little salt and pepper; put a little butter 
on the top, and some milk, if you have it. Bake 
in arather hot oven. With this dish you can 
utilize scraps of cheese which have become 
rather dry for other use. 

We won’t be able to have preserves on our 
modest table, but do try to put away a little 
strongly flavored fruit—such as raspberries and 
quinces when they are the cheapest—to flavor 
insipid desserts (for there are times when we 
must, if possible, add a little fancy finish to 
our dinner). Put up a little watermelon-rind, 
to use in the place of citron. 

Dried apples, if cooked carefully with chopped 
orange-peel and sugar, can be made to taste 
very good, and it is about one of the cheapest 
things in this line we can find. You can 
stew quite a quantity at one time in cold 
weather, and if there are children this will be 
useful in keeping the butter from flying away 
so rapidly. 

When you need an economical appetizer, try 
salt fish. Smoked herring are good in cold 
weather, and even hominy seems to have a flavor 
in such company. Don’t take too much of the 
herring, as you have no space to try the effect 
on the hominy. 

‘This reminds me of a story. A Parisian 
epicure was discoursing on the appetite-creating 
power of oysters to an Indian nabob. Some 
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time after, he saw his Indian friend surrounded 
by oyster-shells and with misery and despon- 
dency depicted on his countenance. The 
Parisian asked his friend: “What is the 
matter?” In reply the Indian sadly said: 
“I’m a disappointed man. You told me if 
I ate oysters before dinner they would surely 
create an appetite. I have eaten already six 
dozen, and feel less than ever the expected re- 


sult.” 
Now in our next article we will go to work 


RELIGIOUS 


“AND HE SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL 
TEARS FROM THEIR EYES.” 


A STORY SERMON. 


a was a beautiful day in the early fall, and 
the sun shone brightly down upon the home 
of the Lockwoods ; the winds murmured softly 
through the tall prairie-grass and the river 
echoed back the sound as it glided on its long 
way to the sea. It was a pleasant place for a 
home; one naturally looked for joy and glad- 
ness there, and involuntarily listened for the 
sound of happy, childish voices calling to each 
other in merry play; but to-day all was quiet 
—the children sat within the house trying to 
solve the great mystery of life and death, weep- 
ing around the shronded form of the little 
brother, whom the angels had taken away but 
yesterday. Now friends and neighbors are 
gathering to fulfill the last sad rites. With 
them came one whose face and bearing told of 
inward peace and whose quiet words had in 
them a strength and comfort which comes only 
to those who live 


“Too near to God to doubt or fear, 
And share the eternal calm.” 


She took her place at the head of the little 
casket, close by the grief-stricken mother, and 
sat with bowed head while the school-children 
sang “There’s something in Heaven for chil- 
dren to do” and good Mr. Blake offered a 
fervent prayer, then she arose and, as if im- 
pelled by the very Spirit of Truth and Love, 
turned to the thr es and children and said : 
“My friends, we are met to-day upon an er- 
rand which, looked at from the standpoint of 
mortal life only, must ever be a sad and trying 
one; but what if we rise above this earth and 
look at it from the heavenly side? what if we 
stand by faith in the ‘ blessed land,’ of.which 
the children have so sweetly sung, and look, as 
through the eyes of angels? There is not a 
mother heart here but must ache in sympathy 
for this weeping mother ; not one who has felt 
the patting of :baLy-hands upon her.cheeks and 
listened eagerly for the first lisping of that 





with the few hints we have collected--all we 
know—the experience of our friends (and people 
are quite ready to tell us all they know, and 
more), energy, care, and patience, and see if a 
table may not be furnished attractively with all 
that is really necessary to our health in the way 
of food on our four dollars and twenty-four 
centsa week. Remember, we can’t have every- 
thing we want, but we can have our meals whole- 
some and comfortable if our sum is carefully 
and judiciously farmed. 


READING. 


holy name, ‘mother ; not one who has watched 
the precious growth of mind and body through 
the early months and years but must feel with 
awful pity how much she has had to part from, 
and know that her empty arms must ache and 
weary for the baby now gone beyond her loving 
care. And yet, knowing all this, remembering, 
as I must ever remember, the time when my 
own litile ove went away, knowing all the pain 
aud loneliness of the days to come, I ask, is it 
not more sweet for us to rejoice than to mourn? 
or, if we mourn, Jet it be for ourselves, not for 
the child—not for this dear little boy who even 
now walks amid the beautiful scenes of our 
better home, free from pain and sin forever. 
None can tell what may lie before the brothers 
and sisters he has left here. We cannot know 
of the thorns that may bestrew their life-path 
and pierce their tender feet. The Lord, in 
mercy—as wise as He is tender— has hidden the 
future from us; yet we, who have climbed so 
far up the rugged steeps. know that life is full 
of lights and shades; we know that for them, 
and for us all, the bitter must ever mingle with 
the sweet, and that often they will faint and 
weary. We know there are pitfalls and dan- 
gers all along the way of life and only the grace 
of God can sustain us in our journeyings. - Even 
that cannot save us from pain and anguish, but 
it, and it alone, can paint the radiant bow of 
hope across every cloud. For these we must 
bear care and anxiety, but for Frankie there is 
no longer need of any of this. He is beyond 
every fear, and, while the others may toil and 
suffer, he has gone home to Him who said: 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not.’ Angels shall lead him over 
a way where sin and temptations cannot come ; 
angel voices shall teach him the sweet songs of 
everlasting life and train him to heights of 
character and manhood he could never have 
attained here. Think of what the children 
sang here just now— 

‘And they have for their teachers-in that blest 

abode 
All the good who have gone there before.’ 


“Oh! the joy of it all; oh! the comfort to 
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the mother who knows this one of her flock is 

‘sufe, happy, warm’ forever! who counts as her 
own one among the angels of Heaven! He is 
her own now no less than he was last week 
when he played around the door. 


* God lends not, but gives to the end, 

As He loves to the end. If it seems 
That He draws back a gift, comprehend 
’Tis to add to it rather—amend, 

And finish it up to your dream.” 


“Could you have taught him all you wished 
to? Could you have rounded his ‘life to that 
beautiful completeness of which you dreamed, 
and which is your ideal of manhood ? Nay, 
but God could, and so He has lead him a litile 
way on. Our earthly vision is too short to see 
him, but he is there and your own God-given 
child forever ; yours by every right of love and 
motherhood, and by and by you shall see him 
again. Thank God, the door between what is 
now his home and yours here is never wholly 
shut. The gates are ajar, and the eye of faiih 
can see enough of the beauties and blessings to 
cheer and strengthen the soul im its pilgrimage 
here. 

“You tell me that in his last hours, when 
earthly sight was gone, he talked of ‘ pretty 
things’ around him. To me that childish ex- 
»ression is full of deepest significance. It shows 
hee perfectly Heaven is adapted to the wants 
and needs of each soul as it enters there, and 
how simple and natural is the birth into that 
higher life. There was nothing to affright or 
startle him, nothing from which he woud 
shrink, but only ‘ pretty things,’ such as would 
slease and delight the baby mind, and for which 
his little hands reached out in childish eager- 
ness. No dark river for him to cross, no stern 
warden at the gate, such as theology pictures, 
only angels and ‘pretty things,’ there for him. 
Can we doubt that the angels met him, and 
lifted him tenderly to the Love which waited 
to receive him? Can we doubt that Jesus took 
him in His arms and blessed him just as of old 
He took the little ones of Judea? For he said, 
‘I see them over yonder; they are coming for 
me;’ who should ‘them’ be who should come 
for him but the angelic ones; the angels ‘ who 
do always behold the face of the Father? 
And shall we fear, shall we mourn or wish to 
call him back, when they have led him on and 
will lead him on from joy to joy, from knowl- 
edge to knowledge, for, top all eternity ? 
Though we miss him, how shall we but be glad 
in our inmost hearts for him? Let us joy in 
his joy, and leave him thankfully amid his 
‘pretty things !’ 

“O my friends! how this beautiful going 
home shines out with the glorified light of God’s 
own love and truth, when set by the side of 
man’s creeds and theologies! I sometimes 
think the learned minds of men have but com- 
bined to make the homeward way of the soul 
full of awful mysteries, when God meant it 
should be so plain and easy that the weakest 
among His children need not stumble there. 
Do you forget how ‘ He set a little child in 
their midst and said, except ye become as one 
of these, ye cannot enter the kingdom of 
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Heaven’? Do children know aught of creeds or 
doctrines? Ah! no; they know only to love 
and trust and follow on after One who walks 
before them. What can we do better than this? 
What do we need besides this? Creeds may be 
necessary, but they can never save a soul. ‘The "y 
can never bring this father and mother to the 
Heaven where their little boy has gone. Only 
love and trust, only following in Christ’s foot- 
steps and doing the work that He did can do 
that. It is when real sorrows, such as this 
which meets as here, come to us, that the sim- 
pie, yet grand, beautifully grand, truths of 
Christ shine clearest before us, While the creeds 
of man’s making seem cold and comfortless— 
like summer garments in the winter. They 
miay do for the sunny days when life seems all 
bright, and we are too full of enjoyment to ques- 
tion or wonder, but when the cold waves of sor- 
row roll over us, we must have something 
warmer to wrap around us. Then we turn to 
the beautiful old story of Love, ‘most human 
and most divine,’ and, like the little child, we, 
too, see ‘pretty things,” and are not afraid; 
for ‘perfect love, such as the soul can only 
learn through sorrow and trial, ‘casteth out 
fear.’ 

How can Heaven seem far away to these par- 
ents with their little child there—to any one 
who has loved ones there ; 1s who of us has not? 
They beckon us on; they call to us with sweet 
voices of love and memory—and shall we not 
go gladly when our work here is done? Not 
to bring them back to earth-life, but to go to 
them in heavenly life. Let this be our hope 
and our comfort, Let it be our joy that our 
dear ones there are safe and happy. ‘They 
are before the throne of God ; they eal hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more; for the 
Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto liv- 
ing fountains of water; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” Blessed assur- 
ance! We have but to ‘act justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with the Lord our God,’ 
through all of life here, and we, too, shall finda 
home there, and gather our own around us in a 
joy that knows no end. O parents! do your 
work here faithfully, that in the end the family 
circle may be unbroken, and, as God calls, let 
your children go back to Him without fear.” 

The speaker sat down, and again the voices 
of the children uprose in a sweet song of love, 
then the little form was laid to rest under the 
maples on the hillside, and all was over. But 
they mourned not as those without hope. 
Friends and neighbors went back to their 
homes with clearer conceptions of life here and 
hereafter, and the little child’s short life had 
borne fruit for eternity. 

EARNEST. 


Yes, we all live to God! 
Father, Thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 
That, in the spirit land, 
Meeting at Thy right hand, 
’Twill be our heaven to find that—He is 
re! 


























BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


THE SNOW-CHILD. 


“TOW, my dears, let us go into the school- 

N room, ake up a good fire, and I will tell 

you a little story.” 
” Edith and Jane and Emily obeyed with 
manifest delight. The school-room was soon 
reached, some fresh cord-wood was placed on 
the fire, seats were drawn up in front of it, the 
red curtains were closed, the tinted lamp was 
placed in the centre of the table, and a genial 
glow suffused itself all over the room, until the 
maps on the walls looked prettier than Edith 
had ever seen them before. 

Blue-eyed Emily Woodruffe, the youngest of 
the group, springing toward the window and 
tossing her fair hair in mane-like undulations, 
looked out on the night, saying : 

“Come and look at the snow—how it falls as 
if it would never cease. It is just the night 
for Mademoiselle’s story.” 

The snow was falling steadily in large, lazy 
flakes, hiding the lawn, the flower beds, the 
Jaurels, the pretty summer-house, and dressing 
the firs like Christmas-trees. 

“God makes us a pure white world now 
and then,” exclaimed fsa with a far-off look 
in her eyes, “to remind us of Paradise, I 
think.” 

“We shall never get the story,” said matter- 
of-fact Edith, in her fifteenth year, “if we spend 
the night looking at the snow, as if we had 
never seen it fall before! Now, Mademoiselle, 
let us forget we are in London, and have your 
promised story.” 

Mademoiselle Latinzki’s eyes grew a little 
moist at the suggestion, and, passing her long, 
thin hands over her crisp, dark hair, she mo- 
tioned the girls to take their seats, and Emily 
“ame beside her, offering her fair head for the 
caresses she knew would come as the story pro- 
ceeded. Mademoiselle, who had undertaken 
to enliven Christmas Eve, was a slim young 
lady, with regular features, dark eyes, and all 
the animation of gesture and bearing character- 
istic of the country to which she belonged— 
“dear, delightful Hungary,” as she always 
called it. 

“Fancy a farm-house,” she began, “on the 
edge of a plain, miles away from any other 
habitation ; in summer, surrounded by fields of 
yellow maize, yellower than Emily’s hair; in 
winter, wrapped about in snow like an ermine 
robe. The plain between it and the nearest 
town trembled with the mirage in the summer, 
but in winter it was a wilderness, over which 
the winds neighed and galloped like wild horses, 
and the snow tossed about in billows and col- 
umns of spray, like the sea does over a rocky 
spit of land. It was in this farm-house that 
poor Pepita was: born one snowy night in the 
middle of November, 1855. Poor little Pepita!” 
added Mademoiselle, patting Emily’s cheeks ; 
“it was a sad time for her.” 





“Is that all?” sighed Jane. “I thought it 
was to be a long story,’ 

“Pardon the pause—I was thinking over 
Pepita’s misfortunes. When she was nearly a 
month old her mother died, and a neighbor 
from a farm four miles away, who nursed her, 
said the little one would die, too, if help were 
not procured for her. The town of M was 
fourteen miles away, across the snow-clad plain. 
What was to bedone? Farmer Bethven was in 
sore distress. His duty was to get succor, he 
knew, and so he did what many a brave man 
has done before—he appealed to Heaven for 
guidance. A week passed. Poor little Pepita’s 
mother was buried reverently in a grave dug by 
his own hands, and when the sad ceremony was 
over a light broke in upon him. He must take 
the child to M , for help in any other way 
seemed impossible. But what a risk it was! 
Fourteen miles, with little Pepita in the wagon, 
over the plain—exposed to cold, with the chance 
of wolves, if benighted, to increase his anxie- 
ties. Surely never was a loving father, with an 
only child of an affectionate union, ever before 
in such a strait! If he remained at home, 
Pepita would die. Her dark eyes were always 
searching for the lost one, and the farmer’s 
heart gave way as he bent over her wooden 
cradle, the rough work of his own hands, and 
looked at her wan face peeping out. If he took 
her to M , she might die on the road, for he 
might only reach there to find human aid of no 
avail! Yet go he must! 

“ Busco, the farm boy, was sent to the only 
neighbor within reach to borrow another pair of 
horses for the heavy tilted wagon, and it was 
midday before the start could be made. But 
the sky was clear overhead, though the wind 
blew the powdered snow about in fantastic 
heaps, and steel-blue clouds were gathering 
about the horizon. At Jength the four horses 
were put into the wagon, its interior was care- 
fully littered with straw, and then came the great 
event, the lifting in of poor little Pepita’s cra- 
dle. Very tenderly Farmer Bethven performed 
this part of his duty. A nest was made for the 
cot with a pile of fleeces, and sheets were placed 
about it to keep off the wind and any drifting 
snow that might blow under the tilt. Warm 
food for Pepita was embedded in a fleece to 
keep it in good condition. Bethven cracked 
his whip and away they started, leaving the 
good nurse in charge of the farm. ‘ May God 
and His good angels help you!’ she exclaimed, 
as she put her hands together reverently.” 

“T think they would do,” whispered Emily, 
turning up her bright face to the story-teller. 

“ Ah! my child, you willsee. For four miles 
there was a slight rise in the rough road, and 
the snow had not obscured the track ; but when 
the knoll was reached, a mere knob in the vast 
expanse, a gust of wind shook the tilt, and poor 
Pepita began tocry. The farmer soothed her, 











re-arranged her nest, and then resumed his seat. 
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“¢ Tt will snow soon!’ said Busco, and in a few 
minutes large flakes began to fall, and the wind 
swept over the plain, and seemed to bring with 
it the tinkling of sheep-bells. But there were 
no sheep on the plain, and it was merely a trick 
of memory. 

“ The snow deepened, and the track was hard 
to find and to keep. The horses, without blink- 
ers, looked wildly out at the drifting snow, now 
coming steadily down in huge masses, and anon 
beating about them like hail, as they tugged at 
the wagon and plunged into drift after drift. 
Neither Bethven nor Busco said a word: their 
hearts were too full. Busco was only a farm 
lad, who had never experienced any strong 
emotion in his lifetime, Dut it was easy to see 
from his eyes, and the lines about his mouth, 
and the listening pose his head assumed that he 
was in full sympathy with his master, and 
would lay down his life for him or poor little 
Pepita. Bethven listened too, but his whole 
gaze was upon his horses and so much as he 
could see over their heads. How it snowed! 
Would they ever get to M——? After two 
hours’ terrible work amid the snow, the 
two front horses seemed to be in distress; 
they slipped constantly, and he soothed them 
in their alarm by cal.ing them by their names, 
‘Klapta dear, do try and keep up! ‘Havea 
care, good Louis; the way is tos and weary !’ 
The horses knew his voice and responded to 
his eitreaties. Huge drifts now appeared, and 
the sky. grew darker ; sharp cracks of wind came 
and smote the sides of the wagon, which groaned 
and creaked under the stress. Bump after 
bump followed as the wheels left the well-worn 
ruts. Every moment it seemed as if Pepita 
would wake again and bring them to a stand- 
still. He would take a peep at the little one. 
Heaven be praised! she slept peacefully, and 
her face was lit up with a strange, sweet light. 
‘The angels are with her,’ said Busco, with a 
quiver in his gruff voice. Just then the wind 
seemed to die away in asoft sigh. Refreshed 
by the slight pause, the horses rumbled their 
load along, crunching the snow under the heavy 
wheels; there was a break in the sky, and the 
snowflakes were smaller. 

“Tn another moment the crisis came. A 
crack of wind smote the tilt, the whirling snow 
seemed to increase, and the horses grew restive. 
There was a certain mysterious feeling in the 
air that Bethven couid not understand. He 
would have said it was wolves, if wolves could 
run amid such powdery heaps and in such a 
blinding storm. Louis was evidentlv get- 
ting much fatigued; his hind legs shot from 
under him, and snap went the chain that fastened 
him to the shaft! Bethven looked alarmed. 
Four miles yet to traverse, and no help near! 
But Busco was out of the wagon in a few min- 
utes, and tears came into the farmer’s eyes as he 
saw the lad dragging out after him a fresh 
length of chain! ‘ Yes, Busco,’ he-said with a 
thick voice, ‘the angels are with her ! 

“The four long weary miles of conflict with 
the snow were p somehow—how, Bethven 


could hardly say. His ears were full of the 
sound of tinkling sheep-bells. Visions of his 
youth and the green, flowery meadow swam be- 


fore his eyes, and then he saw poor little Pepita 
in her cot, and the dead mother’s face as he 
laced. her, shroudiess, in the open grave. 
usco said afterward that Bethven’s eyes seemed 
to be starting out of his head. He will never 
forget that drive across the plain. It was dusk 
when M was reached and the good doctor 
found. ‘My little snow-child, he said—this 
white-headed old man, as he lifted the cradle 
out of the wagon—‘ God has been thy Guardian 
thus far, and He will not forsake thee now ? 

“Pepita remained with him, treated as his 
own child, until the winter passed away, and 
the sheep and the flowers once more appeared 
on the plain. She grew strong, and enlivened 
the farm-house with her prattle. 

“ Again it was winter, and Farmer Bethven 
was lying in his bed, with the snow-child’s hand 
in his: ‘I am going alone over the plain this 
time, my Pepita,’ he said, tenderly. In a few 
days he was laid by the side of his wife. Pepita 
once more went through the snow to live at 
M — with the good doctor, until he also passed 
away. In was winter when Pepita went to 
England, to find new friends.” 

Here tears choked Mademoiselle’s utterance, 
and then saying, “ There is no more,” the party 
broke up. 

“We all love our poor little Pepita, don’t 
we?” was Emily’s revelation when the children 
were in her bed-room. How could they do 
otherwise? They loved her more tenderly than 
ever when the snow came back again another 
Christmas-time, and Mr. Woodruffe came to 
them in the school-room one night and said, 
“Girls poor little Pepita, the snow-child, is to 
be my wife and your mother!” 





HORSES THAT THE SOLDIERS LOVED. 


CHARGERS THAT SEEMED AS FOND OF BATTLE 
AS THEIR RIDERS. 


EVERAL horses became famous in the War 

of the Rebellion from their association with 
famous commanders. Probably the only sur- 
vivor of them all is “Old Sorrel,” Stonewall 
Jackson’s charger. General Jackson rode him 
in all the battles in which he took part, and 
was on his back when he received the wound 
from which he died. After passing through 
various hands, Old Sorrel was sent to Mrs. 
Jackson, who afterward gave him to the Mili- 
tary Institute at Lexington, Va. He is about 
thirty years old, and his mane, tail, and fetlocks 
have nearly all disappeared, one hair at a time, 
through the persistence of relic hunters. The 
horse is still spirited, although stiff in the joints. 
He is a general favorite and is greatly petted at 
the Military Institute. 

In the Ordnance Museum on Governor’s 
Island is the stuffed and mounted skin of the 
celebrated charger that bore General Sheridan 
to Winchester—“ twenty miles away.” He was 
foaled in the fall of 1859, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and died on October 2d, 1878. He was 


‘taken into the army by an officer im the Second 


Michigan Cavalry, of which Sheridan was col- 
onel, and was presented to Sheridan by Captain 























Campbell in the name of the officers of the 
regiment. General Sheridan was on his back 
in nearly every battle which he fought, from 
the beginning to the end of the war. He was 
never wounded and had no superiors as a field 
horse. Among other color marks he had three 
white feet, which are supposed by superstitious 
people to bring ill luck to the rider. This su- 
perstition will have to be changed slightly, in 
view of the fortunes of Sheridau’s horse ; three 
white feet must now be construed to mean ill- 
luck to the enemy. Sheridan’s horse was dark 
—not in the sense of a Presidential candidate— 
and in the heat of battle his hair turned to a 
brilliant black, doubtless owing to perspiration. 

“ Dick,” a favorite war-horse, died in Oswego, 
N. Y., last January. He was born in 1852 in 
Mexico, that little village whose old academy 
has sent many noted men out into the world — 
governors, scholars, statesmen, poets, and scien- 
tists. Dick was as carefully trained as the child 
of a fond parent. When, in 1861, the war broke 
out and the gallant Twenty-fourth New York 
was organized, Oswego County citizens looked 
around for a horse tosend with Adjutant Robert 
Oliver, Jr., to the front. Colonel James Doyle 
and William B Phelps selected Dick. When 
the regiment had proceeded as far as Elmira, 
Colonel Doyle overtook it and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Dick mounted by Adjutant Oliver. 
Dick went to the front with the boys, who petted 
him as they might a favorite dog. The horse 
speedily acquired an understanding of the dan- 
gerous and important work assigned to him. 
He showed himself an intelligent, well-disposed 
animal, sharing some of the rations and almost 
drinking out of the same canteen with the sol- 
diers. When his human friends suffered he 
seemed to know it and to sympathize with them. 
Great battles came on in their turn. The fields 
of carnage found Dick and his master at the 
fore. The streams of blood, the flight of shells, 
the rain of balls, had no terrors for him. With 
flashing eyes and skin covered with foam, he 
dashed through the horrors of battle, fearless of 
the roar of artillery and of all the terrible 
sights and sounds around him. He fought, 
figuratively speaking, at the second Bull Run, 
Chancellorsville, South Mountain, Falmouth, 
Antietam, Rappahannock Crossing, and Fred- 
ericksburg. Although Dick was wounded at 
times, he never flinched. Robert Oliver, Jr, 
returned to Oswego a lieutenant-colonel. He 
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died in 1871, and Dick was left as a legacy to 
Robert Oliver, his father. Every comfort that 
a horse might enjoy has been gratefully tendered 
to Dick. On every Fourth of July following the 
war he was brought out and mounted by Mr. 
Oliver,as Marshal of the day, to receive the plau- 
dits and cheersof thousands. On such occasions, 
the old horse seemed to regain all his former fire. 
The martial music, the war flags, and the gleam 
of arms seemed to bring back the past to him. 
He was a war-horse to the last, and died sud- 
denly and as painlessly as if he had been stricken 
down by a bullet through the heart. 


WONDERLAND. 


O! I will make my home 
4 Inthe Beautiful Land of Books; 
Where the friends of childhood roam 
Through most delightful nooks. 


I'll rent the unfinished floor 
In Aladdin’s palace built, 
Whose walls, to the outer door, 
Are ivory and gilt. 


And the Caliph—Haroun—there 
Will pass in his deft disguise ; 
But him [ll know by his air 
So grand, and his eagle eyes. 


And Cinderella, too, 

Will weep when her sisters whip her; 
And [il be the Prince—or you— 

Who will find her crystal slipper. 


And oh! what fun it will be 

With Robbin the Bobbin to feast, 
Or to frequently call and see 

The Beauty and the Beast. 


For she and you and I 
And the Rusty, Dusty Miller 
Will eat of a Christmas Pie 
With Jack the Giant Killer. 


Then come, let us make our homes 
In the most frequented nooks 
Of the land of elves and gnomes 
In the Beautiful Land of Books! 
Cc. H. L. 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


OUR BOARDERS. 


“VT TELL you, girls, gaunt poverty is staring 

us in the face, and unless we can find a 
way to creep out of our difficulties, we'll starve 
to death.” 

The speaker was Jane Seymour, aged twenty- 
four, and the “girls” were her sisters, Sophie 
Mvyrtle, and Daisy, aged twenty, eighteen, an 
fifteen respectively. 





“We have the house,” said Daisy. 

“My dear child, so we have, but, unfortu- 
nately, we can’t eat it. We must take board- 
ers !” 

The fiat had gone forth. 

“Take boarders!” exclaimed the trio. “We'll 
never be able to coax anybody into this shab- 
bily furnished house !” said Sophie, contemptu- 
ously. 

“What will our neighbors say? It isn’t gen- 
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teel, you know,” said Daisy, holding up her 
plump hands in mock consternation. 

“ Patieuce Wilkins won't call us * those stuck- 
up Seymour girls’ if we take boarders,” said 
Myrtle, regretfully. She evidently consid. red 
the assertion in regard to their assumption of 
superiority more of a compliment than anything 
else. 

“I’m sure we need not care what people 
think,” said Jane, severely. “We will have to 
depend on ourselves entirely. If it had not 
been for the long illness of both father and 
mother, we would have had a nice little sum 
laid by, but then we made them comfortable 
during their last days, and I am glad that father 
was kept in ignorance of the failure of the bank; 
it would have grieved him to know that we 
would be penniless.” 

The conversation concerning their parents 
brought tears to the eyes of the sisters. Their 
sad thoughts were suddenly interrupted by a 
knock upon the door. Daisy answered the 
summons, and the girls heard her usher some 
one into the little parlor. 

Each girl seemed a veritable interrogation 
point as Daisy entered the room softly and, in a 
mysterious whisper, informed Jane that a lady 
and gentleman desired to see her on important 
business. 

“Well, girls, the ‘boarders’ will be here in 
about four weeks,” said Jane, as she entered the 
sitting-room, where her sisters sat anxiously 
awaiting her return. “ Patience Wilkins sent 
them here,” said Jane. as she seated herself in 
the big, old-fashioned rocker. 

“The hateful old thing! she did that out of 
pure spite,” exclaimed Daisy. “She thought 
we would feel dreadfully insulted, I suppose,” 
concluded the irate damsel, indignantly. 

“Well, the ‘spiteful’ action has proved a 
blessing in disguise this time,” replied Jane. 

“Do tell us all about the boarders, Jane!” 
chorused the girls. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” replied Jane. 
“Mr. Musgrove and his wife have decided to 
remain in our village during the summer 
months. The accommodations at the hotel 
were not at all desirable. Miss Wilkins, who 
happened to overhear their inquiries for a suit- 
able boarding-place, sent them here. She as- 
sured them that they would find the place very 
superior, etc.” 

“ How vicious!” said Daisy, in a low tone. 

“They will pay us thirty-two dollars per 
week for their entire fainily, consisting of two 
sons and themselves. Just think of it, girls! 
a small fortune, isn’t it? The boys will proba- 
bly be a heap of trouble, but they will not 
arrive until the middle of July, when, I sup- 
pose, they will immediately begin to tear 
through the house ‘like young savages, scatter- 
inz cake, crumbs, and quantities of dirt wher- 
ever they go; but for the amount of compensa- 
tion that we will receive we could almost afford 
to let them tear the house down,” said Jane, in 
a tone of re<ignation. 

“Everything is so shabby,” said Myrtle; 
“they will never stay after they have seen the 
whole interior of the house.” 

“We must renovate everything,” said Jane. 
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“How ?” exclaimed all the sisters at once, 
with such an amazed expression on their comely 
faces that Jane laughed outright. 

They had the most unbounded confidence in 
Jane's ability to accomplish almost anything, 
but they did not see how she ever could succeed 
in this new project without any visible means 
at hand. 

“We have fifteen dollars in the little tin box 
—the exact amount received from Mr. Walton 
for father’s old-fashioned secretary. We'll take 
up every carpet in the house, scrub the floors, 
and stain them. I have a recipe for coloring 
wood a lovely shade of light and dark brown,” 
said Jane, opening a small drawer and taking 
therefrom a well-worn book. “Here it is: 
Take two and a half pounds burnt umber, one 
teacupful Japan driers, one gallon linseed oil 
and turpentine, half and half. Divide the 
mixture into two parts. For the lighter color, 
add two ounces raw sienna; for the dark stain, 
two ounces of burn sienna. The stain must be 
as thin as water when put upon the floor. Ap- 
ply with a brush. We will stain one plank 
dark, the other light, in the parlor-hall and 
dining-room. The bed-room floors and the 
stairs shall be dark brown—a la solid walnut, 
you know,” said Jane, smiling. “We will take 
Grandfather Seymour’s white gown that. he 
wore when he preached at Warren, rip it apart, 
wash and bleach it. and make lovely curtains 
for the two bed rooms intended for the board- 

tg 

“Will it be right to take the gown for cur- 
tains?” asked conscientious Myrtle. 

“Of course it will,” replied Jane. “We are 
trying to help ourselves out of difficulties, and 
if the gown can be utilized I’m sure we ought 
not to let our scruples stand in the way. Grand- 
pa, himself, would probably think favorably of 
the idea, for you know that during his lifetime 
he was constantly devising methods whereby he 
could help others.” 

“OQ Jane!” exclaimed Daisy, “that scarlet 
chintz will make lovely lambrequins for the 
windows and mantel; do let me make them! I 
will run a casing about an inch from the top, 
insert a drawing string, and form the prettiest 
ruffle imaginable,” said the young girl, her face 
bright with enthusiasm. “I wonder what Mrs. 
Ware was thinking about when she gave it me 
for a dress. Imagine me appearing in such 
radiant apparel! half the ferocious animals in 
the village would, I am sure, be at my heels,” 
concluded Daisy, laughing heartily. 

“T reckon that Mrs. Ware found the material 
a burden on her hands, so gave it you to get rid 
of it,” said Sophie, with just the slightest ele- 
vation of the little nose that had an unmistak- 
able t ndency to turn upward. 

“ Anyway, it has proved to be another bless- 
ing in disguise,” replied Daisy; “it will trim 
the rooms beautifully. Each curtain can be 
tied back with a double strip of the chintz. 
There will be enough to cover the little dress- 
ing table, the lounge, and the easy chair. Just 
imagine, girls, if you can, how lovely the rooms 
will look!” cried Daisy, c!apping her little 
hands together gleefully 

“We will cover a box with some of the 




















chintz (there is such a lot of it), and stand it 
in the boys’ room; they can put all their trash 
in it; boys are sure to have such quantities of 
odds and ends, and we won’t care to have a lot 
of stuff'strewn around the room,” said Myrtle. 

“We must have rugs if we don t have carpet ; 
the floors will look so bare,” said Sophie, de- 
spondently. 

“ We will make them evenings; Myrtle and 
I will cut long, narrow strips out of the old ma- 
terial lying around the house —” 

“We'll be able to supply the whole village 
with rugs if we do that,” said Daisy, with a 
smothered laugh. 

“You silly child!’ said Jane, severely. “Of 
course, we will not cut up everything—only some 
of the old stuff up garret. \We have two pairs 
of long wooden needles, and, as we haven’t any 
time to lose, we will begin our knitting to- 
night.” 

“ What shall we do about rugs for the parlor 
and hall?” inquired Myrtle. 

“T will rip and wash two coffee bags,” said 
Jane, “cut light and dark colored material into 
thin strips, and with a large steel needle work 
the rugs loosely in and out the meshes, until 
the design drawn upon the bag is completely 
covered. It can be filled out in dark or mixed 
colors, as fancy dictates. The rugs must be 
fastened firmly on the wrong side, then cut on 
the right side, and trimmed with a sharp pair 
of scissors. They can be lined with pieces cut 
from that old army coat and finished around the 
edge with some of the old-fashioned red fringe 
that came with the gorgeous-colored. chintz. 
Our friends will be sure to say that we have 
spent all our money for ‘Turkish rugs.’ For 
seventy-five cents we can buy enough cheese- 
cloth to make curtains for the parlor and 
dining room. A wide ruffle of the same ma- 
terial will make very pretty lambrequins, and 
will be ever so much nicer than anything 
heavier. The curtains can be drawn back with 
bands of cheese cloth. The shabby mantel can 
be covered with a strip of the cloth and a ruffle, 
about half a yard deep, tacked around the edge. 
It will look tasty if caught up in the centre 
and fastened with a large bow of bright-colored 
ribbon. I saw some lovely chintz—cream col- 
ored, ground covered with oak leaves and pink 
buds. It is only eight cents per yard; ten 
yards will cover all the furniture and make a 
curtain for the book-case. The doors are very 
shabby, so we will remove them, bore a hole 
each side at the top of the case, run a stout 
wire through, sew small rings, about three 
inches apart, along the top hem, run the wire 
through them, and hang our curtain. Out of 
the pieces that are left we can make two or 
three hassocks; they are so nice to place in 
front of chairs for foot-rests. We will invest 
in garnet chintz and cover the dining-room 

furniture; five cents’ worth of varnish will 
make it look like new.” 

Jane paused to gain breath, and Daisy, who 
had been waiting for an opportunity to venti- 
late her ideas, exclaimed : 

“O girls! do you remember that roll of pink 
mosquito netting that we have had in the house 
for years ?” 
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“Of what earthly use is that stuff?’ said 
Sophie. 

“I will cover every one of the pictures and 
the frames of the looking-glasses, Eureka! that 
is the best idea of all!” cried Daisy, enthusi- 
astically. 

“The garden must not be neglected,” said 
matter-of-fact Jane. “We will get Henry Dob- 
bins to dig up the ground thoroughly—the rest 
we will manage ourselves. Our boarders will 
probably enjoy the fresh vegetables out of the 
garden—” 

“And they are sure to dote on spring 
chicken,” chimed in the irrepressible Daisy. 
“ll take care of the chickens if Jane wiil 
promise to give us some of her famous waftles 
every time I sacrifice one of my pets,” con- 
cluded the merry girl, lifting her skirt between: 
her thumb and forefinger and pirouetting on 
one of her tiny feet. 


* * * * * 


Days and weeks passed rapidly awav. The 
hands, feet, and heads of our young fiicnds 
kept pace with the flight of time. 

Two days before the arrival of the “board- 
ers” everything was in readiness for their 
reception. Every seed had been planted in 
the garden, and the ground was covered with 
tiny green sprigs, which, Henry Dobbins said, 
was a sure sign that “somethin’ was a comin’ 
up.” 

The vines planted around the veranda were 
already half-way up thé support that had been 
arranged for them. ; 

An itinerant painter had, for the sum of two 
dollars, painted the little cottage a lovely shade 
of gray, which contrasted beautifully with the 
olive-green shutters that were fastened together 
with dainty crimson cords and tassels fashioned 
by the deft fingers of Daisy, who declared that 
the eyes of Patience Wilkins were as green as 
the shutters the last time she passed the cottage 
on her way to ‘“‘ meetin’.” 

The chickens contributed about a dozen eggs 
per day. Daisy declared that it was owing to 
her superior management that the fowls were 
in such a thriving condition. 

The first day of May arrived, and: with it the 
first installment of the expected boarders. Mrs. 
Musgrove became quite ecstatic over the daintily 
arranged interior of the house. When she was 
ushered into her bed-room she exclaimed : 

“Well. I declare! I had no idea that we 
would have such tasty, comfortable accommo- 
dations.” 

From the white-covered bed to the pretty 
rugs on the floor, everything was as neat and 
pretty as any one could make it. 

“The boys will be delighted,” said Mrs. Mus- 
grove, as she settled herself comfortably in the 
great easy-chair. 

“1 suppose those great boys will ruin all our 
pretty chair-covers, and they will be sure to 
get their feet tangled up in the curtains,” said 
Daisy. and as a vision of the disaster that would 
probably follow the advent of the “ boys”’ flashed. 
through her imagination, she gave vent to a 
long, regretful sigh. ’ 

“Suppose we hang a dust-pan and brush in 





their room? it might suggest the advisability 
of brushing up the dirt and crumbs that they 
will be likely to strew on the floor,” said Myrtie. 
“Twill place the book of scrap pictures that 
used to delight me when I was a youngster on 
a table in their room; perhaps it will keep 
them out of mischief.” 

“Of course, boys must be amused,” said Daisy, 
looking so wise and solemn that her sisters 
broke forth into peals of merry laughter. 

Mrs. Musgrove, sitting in her cozy room, 
heard the gay laughter, and, turning toward 
her husband, said: 

“Those young girls deserve a great deal of 
credit for the way they have fixed up things; the 
rooms are’ so fresh, clean, and neat that I feel 
like settling down here for the balance of my 
life.” 

“Tt does seem cozy and home-like,” replied 
her husband, “and I judge, by the savory odor 
that is wafted toward us every now and then, 
that we are to have a treat in the way of an 
appetizing meal.” 

Theold gentleman was not disappointed. The 
first dish uncovered proved to be spring chicken, 
so tender that it almost melted in the mouth. 
A dish of potatoes, mashed and beaten until 
they resembled a pyramid of frozen cream, 
were flanked by a plateful of golden-brown 
waffles; a dish piled with baked apples, pure 
maple-sirup, the sweetest of butter, and deli- 
cious, amber-hued coffee—such was the meal 
that caused Mr. Musgrove to rub the palms of 
his hands together and glance toward his wife 
with an “ I-told you-so” expression in his eyes. 

Never was a meal more thoroughly enjoyed. 
The four neatly dressed, bright-faced girls, the 
sweet-faced, motherly old lady, and her gray- 
haired husband, made a very pretty, homelike 
picture; but Patience Wilkins evidently thought 
the reverse, for, catching a glimpse of the group 
as she passed by, she gave a significant snort 
and muttered : 

“Sakes alive! them girls give themselves a 
heap of airs! To think, now, of them a settin’ 
down to the same table with quality folks! It’s 
just like them, poor as church-mice and proud 
as —as—” 

Before Patience found a simile she met a 
friendly gossip, into whose willing ear she 
poured her opinion of “them stuck-up Seymour 
girls.” 

It would take reams of paper to describe the 
many appetizing dishes prepared by the ener- 
getic young housekeepers, and how, gradually, 
Mrs. Musgrove learned all about the ways and 
means that had been resorted to to enable them 
to take boarders. To say that the old couple 
admired the girls would but feebly express the 
love and esteem which they felt for the noble, 
self-reliant sisters, who had “ set themselves a 
task,” and right well was it performed. 

’ One’ day in the early part of July two trunks 
4nd a letter arrived at the cottage. The letter 
contained the information that “the boys” 
would walk over from the station later in the 
afternoon. 

- The girls-were not particularly hilarious over 
th exnected advent, but, as practical Jane re- 
marked : 
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“Sixteen dollars additional income per week 
will hide a multitude of shortcomings on the 
part of the two juveniles, who were expected to 
commit a long list of depredations. 

Daisy, with the strings of a pink sunbonnet 
tied under her dimpled chin, stood near the 
veranda trying to replace a refractory vine. 

“ Permit me to assist you,” said a deep, mas- 
culine voice. 

With a startled cry, Daisy dropped the vine, 
and turning her head, saw two tall, distin- 
guished looking gentlemen gazing at her with 
an unmistakable twinkle in their dark eyes. 

The pink sunbonnet fell to the ground, and, 
as it fell, pulled out the pin that confined 
Daisy’s golden tresses. At this moment the 
hall door was opened and Mrs. Musgrove, with 
a glad cry, ran across the veranda to meet the 
“boys.” 

In the meantime Daisy effected her escape, 
and, rushing into the neat little kitchen, threw 
herself into a chair and burst into a flood of 
tears. 

The sisters crowded around her, sure that 
some terrible misfortune had befallen Daisy or 
some other member of the family. 

“The horrid creatures! Ill never forgive 
them—never !” exclaimed Daisy, excitedly. 

“What? Who?” chorused the girls. 

‘ The ‘ boys’ are not boys at all, but great 
bears of men. I think Mrs. Musgrove might 
have told us,” said Daisy, hysterically. 

By this time they all comprehended that the 
other boarders had arrived. 

“ Well, for my part, I am glad that they are 
men,” said Jane. “I can’t understand why you 
are not jubilant. You dreaded the introduction 
of ‘ boys’ into this household a great deal more 
than any of the rest of us,” concluded Jane, 
rebukingly. 

“Yes, [ know,” said Daisy; “but just think 
of my introduction to them /’ Her face flushed 
as she thought of the pink sunbonnet and dis- 
ordered tre-ses. 

‘ Perhaps they’ve forgotten all about it by 
this time.” said Myrtle, soothingly. “But the 
book of scrap pictures?” 

“ And the trash-box !” said Sophie. 

“Do vou suppose they will use the dust-pan 
and brush ?” said Jane. 

“Or get their feet tangled up in the cur- 
tains?” said Daisy ; at which remark all the gir!s 
laughed so heartily that the lately arrived 
boarders concluded that somebody must be en- 
joving themselves immensely. 

Time passed rapidly away. and the last week 
in September found the “boarders” making 
preparations to leave the little home where 
they had been so happy. Sophie and Myrtle 
are more subdued, and their shy loos betray 
the fact that two of the boarders will carry 
something away with them besides remem- 
brance of the happy hours passed beneath the 
roof of the little cottage. 

“T am perfectly satisfied, father. I could not 
love those brave girls more if they were my 
own daughters. Jack and Will are just start- 
ing out in life; they conld not have found 
wives better snited to them. I am sure you 
agree with me, father?” said Mrs. Musgrove. 
































“Indeed I do, mother ; and I know, too, that 
the ‘nest-egg’ which | shall be able to give my 
boys will be well taken care of by the practical, 
industrious helpmates they have chosen.” 

“Sakes alive!” exclaimed Patience Wilkins, 
as she opened the door to look after a rapidly 
receding carriage, “it does beat ail the way 
them Seymonr girls get along. If it hadn’t a 
been for me they wouldn’t a been ridin’ in their 
carriage to-day. Much thanks I get—stuck-up 
things!” said Miss Patience, as she slammed the 
door and disappeared. 

Maxy AvuGusta THURSTON. 


WARMTH OF HOME. 
TEMPERATURE OF ROOMS. 


fy is folly for one to wholly depend upon the 
thermometer’s register, and utterly ignore 
the state of the outside atmosphere, to ignore 
the construction and situation of the rooms, and 
to be regardless of the individual vitality and 
habits of the occupants of the room. 

Yet many persons, believing themselves scien- 
tifically intelligent, will make an iron-clad rule 
for each room in the house; some make their 
standard sixty eight degrees (a few as low as 
sixty degrees), the majority of persons like or 
approve of seventy degrees as best, and there 
are others who demand for themse!ves and force 
upon others seventy-six or eighty degrees. 

Some rooms are intolerable five feet from the 
source of heat, even if within that radius the 
thermometer shouts, “ Eighty degrees, my lord. 
Throw open the windows, and let in yonder 
blasts that are snow-laden and have come direct 
from the Arctic ci:cle!’ My lord, or perhaps 
my lady, responds, preferring to die scientifically 
to living comfortably. What a pity that 
economy did not oppose, and that their common 
sense did not suggest, storm-windows ! 

There are roomsso situated that a person of low 
vitality will be perfectly comfortable if the tem- 
perature is but sixty-eight degrees. Such rooms 
are rarely found, but it may be repeated that 
there are a few in the wilderness of architec- 
ture. 

But it is wicked to require persons of seden- 
tary duties and habits to occupy rooms that are 
kept low enough to be refreshingly cool to one 
whose duties about the room are active 

The kitchen is no place for the needle-work- 
ers of the family; vet in many families of 
moderate circumstances fuel is economized in 
just this costly manner. The housewife rushes 
in and out of doors about her business, and 
thoughtlessly leaves the doors partially open, 
and perhaps her seeming carelessness is flavored 
with a tired woman’s envy, as she views what 
seems to her the easier life of the tired seam- 
stress; she forgets that the old lady who sits 
and patiently darns the stockings and makes 
and mends generally is partially paralyzed, and 
if not, her vitatality is lowered by her long and 
weary contest with vears of excessive labor just 
such as she is performing now ; she forgets the 
hood and shawl she keeps on half the time, and 
“snaps up” pretty sharply when meekly re- 
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quested to “Close that door, or do stir up the 
tire a little, it is growing awful cold here.” 

But all these things should weigh heavily in 
the decision, “it’s hot enough now, the dear 
knows.” 

Doctors are coming to their senses through 
experience, and few are they that will advise an 
invalid not to warm her feet at the stove, lest it 
make them tender (?). 

If one is able to warm them by exercise surely 
all know that is best, but in this class of inflam- 
matory diseases, and all sorts of internal troubles 
brought upon this suffering generation by the 
much vaunted exposure, hardihood, and heavy 
labor of their ancestors, doctors are learning to 
recommend the soapstone or foot-stove rather 
than cold feet. 

Dr. Allen wisely says in Good Cheer that ab- 
dominal troubles are best treated by heat thus 
applied to the extremities. Keep warm, for 
“heat is life and cold is death.” 

Do not sit and shiver from principle, fearful 
to acknowledge that your physique will rebel, 
and the cold chills will dance the “lancers” 
over a well-clothed frame, despite the ther- 
mometer’s assertion that “ you are not cold, for 
J am throbbing up in the seventies.” 

There is too little common sense used in these 
matters; there is too little charity for those 
about one, and one often knows that mourning 
is gravely assumed (when the invalid has gone 
where aii is charity and kindness) at the death 
of arelative by those who never gave them 
sympathy while living. When one looks at the 
crape-clad, tearful-eyed mourner, they are apt 
to recall the uncharitable, hard-hearted remarks 
that have cut deeply, if received silently. 

A queer ending to a discourse upon tempera- 
ture, some may say, but not a pointless one. 

The small (?) matters make or mar, the little 
kindnesses of life given or withheld are what 
make life worth the living, or bring death into 
view as a delightful goal to be prayed for daily. 

All this constitutes the temperature of family 
love; snarls and contradictions having become 
a daily habit. the temperature of family happi- 
ness drops down in the sixties, and only a re- 
form can change the cold unconcern that fol- 
lows. Kindly acts, loving consideration, makes 
of home a heaven that one is in no haste to ex- 
change for even the glowingly pictured un- 
known mysteries of the eternal Heavens. 

KeEsIAH SHELTON. 


MEDEA. 


HE story of Medea shows that the same 
thread of love, jealousy, and revenge has 
ever shown darkly through that web of lile 
which all mortals are called upon to spin. 
Medea, the beautiful sorceress, and daughter 
of Aétes, King of Colchis, loved Jason, one of 
the god-like leaders of the Argonautic Expedi- 
tion; loved him with a passion whose fire de- 
voured not body, but heart and mind and soul. 
With all her superb strength, in spite of her 
enchantments, her devotion to the man she 
worshiped and whom she made her husband 
was masterful, and she bent like a willow-wand 
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before his will, committing the horrible crime 
of persuading the daughter of Pelias to cut her 
parent in pieces and foil him, in order, as she 
promised, to renew his youth, in verity to sati- 
ate her husband’s vengeance against the mur- 
derer of his parents and brother. But, follow- 
ing out the natural sequence of crime, even this 
sacrifice of her honor was not sufficient to pre- 
vent the wayward and fickle mind of Jason 
from straying away from his wife to the fair- 
haired Glauce, or Creusa, and after ten years of 
devotion Medea found herself repudiated for 
her rival. 

Then arose the sleeping tiger within her 
breast and whispered a dread revenge. In 
powerful drama, Faripides shows her as first 
making a last heart-rending, pathetic spges’ 
to her recreant husband, and when this fails 
she sends by her son to Glauce a poisoned robe, 
some say diadem, by means of which her rival 
was destroyed. 

To crown this act of refined cruelty, her chil- 
dren by Jason are next murdered, and she flies 
to Athens, so the myth runs, in a chariot drawn 
by dragons, which she received from the sun- 
god, Heiios. 

One would have supposed that Medea by this 
time had had enough of married life, but it was 
not long ere she became the wife of us, to 
whom » H bore a son, Medos. Fable is silent as 
to how she conducted herself in Athens, but as 
it is told that she was obliged to flee from that 
city with this child, it is to be presumed that 
she continued to make herself feared and hated. 
Aria received her this time, and from her the in- 
habitants of that country took the name of Medes, 

It would hardly seem a fit recompense for 
such a life to be rewarded by becoming the 
spouse of Achilles in the Elysian Fields, but 
such we are told was the case. 

The artist has depicted with great power the 
loving, untamed, fiery nature, torn by the pangs 
of slighted love and tortured by the sight of 
her hated rival, arriving at the fierce determi- 
nation to desert the man who had thus outraged 
her, and leave behind her a wide track of deso- 
lation and death as tribute to her power. The 
conception of the picture is that of a master, 
and although a name new to fame, that of N. 
Siebel must take a foremost rank among the 
artists of the day. 


“FOOLS’ PARADISE.” 


Y the side of a narrow, deep, but exceed- 

ingly clear river, called Truth, is a certain 
low-lying country called by the wise “ Fools’ 
Paradise.” 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


None but children dwell in this land; for 
though some of the dwellers are large in stature 
—aye, even crowned with Age’s white roses— 
still, if we look closely, we will find in each the 
blessed “ child-heart.” 

’Tis a land of perpetual sunshine! true, the 
clouds sometimes lay low and weep themselves 
in tears away, yet so long as the dwellers know 
that beyond them the unclouded sun is shining, 
what matters a few dark days? 

Neither are any sick there; but when an 
of them weary, gentle Nature says: “ My child, 
me have broken my laws, and my minister, 

‘ain, will show you where you have erred and 
bring you to health again. Rest awhile, my 
child, and learn lessons of wisdom for the fu- 
ture.” In that blessed land death, too, is un- 
known. Sometimes, when the way is long and 
the child weary, a white angel cometh and lay- 
eth on its eyelids a seal called silence, and then 
the child goeth away for a little time. And its 
companions, missing it, weep perchance for a 
night, but ever wake to joy in the morning. 

And the rule of that land is love !—not the 
love that silently lives in the heart, unex- 
pressed and, most often, unknown—but the love 
that ‘. told, that speaks from tongue and heart 

ther. 

ot the wise, not the great, not the rich, 
dwell in that low-lying vale by the river of 
Truth. There abide the meek, the easily en- 
treated, the foolish of this world—the “babes 
and sucklings out of whose mouths is ordained 
wisdom.” And hereafter, kings and priests, in 
the court of the King, at their feet shall come 
and sit down and learn of them, the wise of 
this earth. Bessie G. Harr. 


COURTESY TOWARD OUR OWN HOUSE: 
HOLD. 


tie thing, do remember, to have your home, 
every-day table just as attractive as the one 


to which you invite i= honored guest. It 


pays to exert one’s self for one’s family. They 
never lose sight of it. Ten to one if the hon- 
ored guest, tired with social courtesies, will not 
forget you in a day or only remember your 
little ir as a debt to be paid back some time, 
We do not underestimate the duty of hospi- 
tality—but we do think we are more likely to 
err in the lack of the courtesy toward our own 
households. Be hospitable to them, we pray— 
thereby some of you may entertain angels una- 
wares.—MARGARET SIDNEY, in Good Howse- 


EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


DON’T YOU THINK 80? When around you your merry friends cluster 
With many a laugh-bringing jest, 
Ia all very well to be jolly And wherever you turn you discover 
When everything’s going just right ; The world in its gala robes dressed. 
When, in summer skies showing no hint of But, ah ! ’tis sublime to be jolly 
A shadow, the sun’s shining bright ; When mirth-loving spirits have fled ; 
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When your path is in gloominess shrouded, 
And the tempest bursts over your head ; 
When fainter hearts beg you to cheer them, 
Though your own heart be lonely and drear, 
And you scarce can help doubting if ever 
The darkness will quite disappear. 


The bird that sings sweetly when golden 
The earth is and gentle the wind, 
When the bees hum their joy o’er the honey 
That, hid in the flowers, they find, 
When, vying in beauty and fragrance, 
Red roses and white lilies grow, 
And butterflies, splendid in raiment, 
Through their airy realm flit toand fro, 
Is a dear little songster ; but dearer 
Is the bird that its joy-giving strain 
Undaunted trills loudly and gayly 
In spite of the chill and the rain ; 
For that to be jolly ’tis easy 
In sunshine there isn’t a doubt ; 
But, ah ! ’tis sublime to be jolly 
When there’s naught to be jolly about. 
MARGARET EYTINGE, in Harper's Weekly. 


THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 


I the minister’s morning sermon, 
He told of the primal fall, 

And how henceforth the wrath of God 
Rested on each and all. 


And how of His will and pleasure, 
All souls, save a chosen few, 

Were doomed to eternal torture, 
And held in the way thereto. 


Yet, never by Faith’s unreason 
A saintlier soul was tried, 

And never the harsh old lesson 
A tenderer heart belied. 


And after the painful service, 
On that pleasant, bright First Day, 
He walked with his little daughter 
Through the apple-bloom of May. 


Sweet in the fresh, n meadow, 
Sparrow and blackbird sung ; 

Above him their tinted petals 
The blossoming orchard hung. 


Around in the wonderful glory 


The minister looked and smiled : 
“ How good is the Lord who gives us 
These gifts from His hand, my child. 


“Behold in the bloom of apples 
And the violets in the sward, 
A hint of the old lost beaut 
Of the garden of the Lord.” 


Then upspake the little maiden, 
Treading on snow and pink, 
“O father! these pretty blossoms 

Are very wicked, I think. 


“ Had there been no Garden of Eden 
There had never been a fall, 

And if never a tree had blossomed, 
God would have loved us all.” 


“ Hush, child !” the father answered ; 
“ By His decree man fell, 

His ways are in clouds and darkness, 
But He doeth all things well. 


“ And whether by His ordaining 
To us cometh good or ill, 
Joy or pain or light or shadow, 
e must fear and love Him still.” 


“Oh! I fear Him!” said the daughter, 
“ And I try to love Him, too; 

But I wish He was kind and gentle, 
Kind and loving as you.” 


The minister groaned in spirit, 
As the tremulous lips of pain, 

And wide, wet eyes uplifted, 
Questioned his own in vain. 


Bowing his head, he pondered 
The words of his little one: 

Had he erred in his life long teachings? 
Had he wrong to his Master done? 


To what grim and dreadful idol 
Had he lent the holiest name? 

Did his own heart, loving and human, 
The God of his worship shame? 


And lo! from the bloom and greenness, 
From the tender skies above, 

And the face of his little daughter, 
He read a lesson of love. 


No more as the cloudy terror 
Of Sinai’s mount of law, 

But as Christ in the Syrian lilies 
The vision of God he saw. 


And as when, in the clefts of Horeb, 
Of old was His presence known, 
The dread, ineffable glory 
Was infinite goodness alone. 


Thereafter his hearers noted 
In his prayers a tenderer strain, 
And never the message of hatred 
Burned in his lips again. 


And the scoffing tongue was prayerful, 
And the blinded eyes found sight, 
And hearts as flint aforetime 
Grew soft in his warmth and light. 
Joun G. WHITTIER, 


TO LUCASTA. 
ON GOING TO THE WARS. 


ELL me not, sweet, I am unkinde, 
That from the nunnerie 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I flee. 


True, a new mistress now I chase— 
The first foe in the field ; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this unconstancy is such 
As you, too, should adore ; 
I could not love thee, deare, so much, 
Loved I not honor more, 
RicHARD LOVELACE. 





ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


STEPHANIE. 


THE FAVORITE GAVOTTE. 
ALPHONS OZIBULKa, 
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Play No. 2 twice; then No. 1: then No. 3 twice, and finish with No. 1. 
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TEMPERANCE DEPARTMENT. 


TEMPERANCE. 


| eH not seem as though the cause of temper- 

ance.could be better plead for than in the fol- 
lowing communication to the editor of the Voice 
from Kentucky. It is too important in its state- 
ment to bear elimination, and too vitallynecessary 
to set fully and nakedly before the public mind 
the true aspect of the deadly traffic which 
threatens the interest of every man, woman, 
and child in the world: 


“a WARNING FROM KENTUCKY. 


“Eprror ‘THe Voice.’—Kentucky has six 
hundred thousand children of school age. Barely 
one-third, or two hundred thousand, of them are 
regular attendants at school ; four hundred thou- 
sand are being raised in ignorance and crime. 
Is not this statement appalling? What is to be 
the character of the next generation, unless we 
make efforts to ‘reclaim the fallen and 
save the others from falling?” The fearful 

roblem should a from our oe 

e want organi effort—persistent, ar 
effort—until our people are freed md 
ance. and crime, It is the pressing daty of everv 

person to unite in an warfare 
this dense mass of ignorance. One of 
the. most important works is to aim a deadly 
blow at the cause of causes of this sad state of 
affairs—the drink traffic. It is responsible for 
three-fourths of the idleness and misery in our 
State. There is more money spent annually in 
Kentucky for intoxicating drinks and for prose- 
cuting criminals caused by drinking, than for 

educating, lecturing, and preaching. 

“J. W. CALDWELL. 
“ CorRINTH, Ky.” 


And this, bear in mind, reader, is a statement 
that can just as well be made of every other 
State in the Union with very little alteration 
in the figares. 

Is it not a burning shame that this land, of 
all others most favored by God in variety of 
climate and productions, immense water facili- 
ties, magnificent grain-raising grounds, superb 

turages, wonderful mines of wealth in the 
Coouts of the earth, and a Constitution, above 
all others, that gives full liberty of conscience 
and opinion, should be content to lie under a 
curse like this craving for strong drink. 

Much as it may be found necessary to frame 
laws o8 pete for the suppression of the 
liquor traffic, it will never be thoroughly ac- 
complished without something still farther. 
There should be a thorough going into the root 
of the matter; therefore, let our scientists and 
medical men search without ceasing until they 
find the cause for this fatal canker. This in- 
tense craving shows a need of something not 


— in the man’s physique or mind, and 
t is a question of physiology, as well as psy- 
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chology, as to what this want may be. The 
trouble is, that hitherto it has been the practice 
to treat reformatory matters too much on the 
surface, and, devising methods for suppressing 
vice, to forget entirely to inquire the cause from 
which it springs. Such work is like that of an 
inexperienced laborer, who will tear up the 
noxious weed, but leaves behind in the soil a 
vigorous root that does not tarry in sending out 
new shoots all the more strong for its pruning. 
In the working classes, no doubt, nol indal 
gence in alcoholic =F results from scant or 
improperly cooked ; too often, unhappy, 
slovenly homes, where the tired man, returning 
at night, finds everything in confusion, with a 
sharp-tongued, slatternly woman, and scream- 
ing children, unkempt and abused, in the midst, 
Cooking-schools that will reach this class, teach- 
i palatable, wholesome cooking, com- 
with economy in its application, with a 
clean, tidy appearance of house and family, are 
two of the most able adjuncts to the cause of 
temperance. It is useless to tell an uneducated 
laborer to keep out of the saloons, where they 
offer him warmth and light comfort in 
sharp contrast to the untidy home reeking with 
ill-smelling savors and ly cooked food. To 
such a man there is little or no use to appeal to 
his moral nature while his physical condition 
is suffering for want of that which to him is 
almost the highest good that the world con- 
tains. Make such a man cemfortable first, and 
we at once loosen the grip that liquor has upon 

im. Church and ward reading-rooms would 


ing 
bin 


greatly help such men, not — those in whom 


an intemperate habit is already formed, but 
those whose feet tremble on the borders of the 
accursed land, just ready, through heartsickness 
and discou ment, to take the first fatal step. 
Nor is it to work quietly, as is the boast of 
some. Let it be known far and wide that your 
doors are opened, and that the interior so pre- 
sented is an attractive and comfortable one; 
make it gay and bright with warmth and light 
and color,.and at least make the outside as at- 
tractive as the appearance presented by the 
saloon ; allow your reader every liberty consist- 
ent with civil behavior and do not strap him 
down with too many rules; give him plenty of 
good books, papers, magazines, and amusements, 
and, above all, do not make it obligatory upon 
him to attend the worship of any particular 
denomination—when you do that it becomes 
arty question and is robbed of halfits strength. 
en’s moral nature does not stand still, and as 
the perception of what is and pure and 
beautiful awakens within them, as it will as- 
suredly do with proper surroundings and given 
a little time, then > oa will be a natural and 
awd transition to something still higher and 
tter. 
Undoubtedly a slow business, but, friends, # 
pays. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


PLEASURES FOR THE SICK. 


HEERFULNESS and a brave heart win 
half the battle in many an illness. Why 
should not the sufferer be made as happy as 
may be? Happiness and suffering are not such 
incompatible states as they appear at first sight. 
The long imprisoned days may, after all, remain 
in memory asa happy time. For achild, it has 
perhaps left an impression of a quiet interval 
when there was much putting out of one’s 
tongue to the doctor, but also much petting and 
pudding. Why should it not leave for older 
minds an impression of a gentler interval of 
life, when there was pain perhaps to be en- 
dured, but much also to be enjoyed—more kind- 
ness and more of the pleasures that love can 
create even amid suffering; for what is there 
that love cannot do? Alas! there is one thing 
that love cannot do, and it comes readily to 
mind when we are thinking of the sick—it can- 
not save, It cannot even spare pain, though it 
craves to bear the pain instead. Yet, even so, 
what is there that love will not do?. For.what 
it cannot ward off, it can soften. It can devise 
means for making short the tedious hours; and 
when suffering is not acute or weakness extreme, 
it can beguile the sick into enjoying pleasures, 
which, given with sympathy, may amount even 
to positive happiness. 
isits are sup to afford consolation; but 
what kind of visits are these to be? When a 
man has toothache, and the landlady or the 
parlor-maid makes a speech of consolation, it 
is sometimes a visit that intensifies the aching. 
“Ah, sir,” says the compassionate landlady, “ I 
know what it is to have the toothache, sir. I’ve 
had it that bad, sir—it was like shutting my 
jaws on the edge of a knife, sir!” This comfort 
is meant to go straight to the sufferer’s heart; 
it generally goes straight to his teeth. Whena 
rustic condoles with a friend who has a sprained 
foot, he tells him for his comfort all about the 
boy who got his leg caught in the reaping- 
machine; and when my lord’s valet is privi- 
leged to console his master whose gout has 
appeared alarmingly early, ten to one that my 
lord’s valet will mention the agonies of his late 
master “with the chalk round about his 
knuckles as big as marbles!” In fact, in some 
quarters, the ailments of other unfortunates 
seem to be considered the most encouraging and 
strengthening topic that can be chosen. 

The real object in view ought to be to induce 
the mind to forget the sufferings of the body. 
The news of the day, told little by little, isa 
pleasure to an invalid. Of course, in suggesting 
these pleasures, we are always presupposing 
that those only are selected which the sufferer 
is able to bear. For instance, a hostile political 
article from the Times would hardly be sooth- 
ing to a statesman incapacitated from work ; or 
adulation of the last new novel would not help 


an overworked writer to lie still and wait for 
health. The great secret of success in conver- 
sation by the sick-bed is simply to take to heart 
the interests and the sympathies of those for 
whose sake we speak. ten enough, unkind 
sayings are made to travel, and the seeds of 
dissension fly as readily as thistle-down. Why 
not collect from memory, instead, the kind 
things we have heard said of our helpless 
friend, or of those he cares for most? It would 
be the sowing of a whole harvest of trusty 
friendship, all ready for the time of return to 
outer life and to friends perhaps uncared for 
before. There are very be of our acquaint- 
ance of whom we have not heard kind words, 
too genuine to flatter in the telling. Not only 
cheering words and tones, but cheering looks 
form the pleasures of the sick. If there be a 
new face in the room, let it be a bright face; 
there is no sunshine like the sunshine of bright 
looks. Above all, the constant companion at 
the bedside should give the pleasure of bright 
looks, cost what they may. 

Reading aloud is sup to be a certain 
source of recreation; it 1s the constant offer of 
kind-hearted visitors, who never dream that 
unless well done, it may be, instead, a certain 
source of headaches and an intolerable bore. 
Reading for the sick is an art in itself. What 
is to be read? And how is it to be read? 
These are questions that must be settled with 
eare and judgment, differently in each individual 
case. But a few suggestions may help those 
who are anxious to make reading a rest and a 
pleasure in a sickroom. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a story is chosen. It may bea 
book like Alice in Wonderland ; for children’s 
books have a charm for the old in their simplic- 
ity, and require but little mental effort. Or it 
may be a humorous book from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Or it may bea novel. All 
through our case is merely for example; more 
serious reading is often a source of peace and 
comfort, but our subject here is merely recreation. 
The first thing to do is to glance through the 
book, to choose, and, if need be, to mark with a 

ncil the most lively or characteristic passages. 

hese are to be read and the story 
told to connect them. Or if the reading-time 
be long enough, only dull pages or heavy para- 
graphs might be marked, and all the unmarked 
parts read, with only a few words told to bridge 
over the excisions. The narrative need not, as 
a rule, be scrupulously read from the first page 
to the last; and if the reader has not quick 
rception enough to suit it to the listener as 

e goes along, a few pencil marks ought at 
least to warn him of dry or unsuitable passages 
coming. The best reader will be quick enough 
to make his changes as he reads, aiding a word 


to explain who speaks in the dialogue, or run- 


so as to keep the lis- 
8 Journal. 
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ning on over tedious 
tener’s attention.— C; 





HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE HOME CLUB. 
MEETING AT MRS. CORSON’S. 


Mrs. Talman.—I have been frying potatoes in 
a new way, which some other member of the 
Club may care totry. After peeling the pota- 

I cut them into lengthwise slices about half 
an inch thick. I then wipe the slices dry, rub 
them on each side with flour, and fry them 
an Fw in a I use : —_ oe 
spider or frying and take only a sm 
aware of butter. When I put the slices in 
the pan I sprinkle salt and pepper over them ; 
as soon as they are brown on one side I turn 
them and brown the other. They must fry 
slowly, and until they are well cooked. 

Mrs. Duncan.—We have been using a good 
many parsnips lately. I scrape them well, boil 
in plenty of water until they are quite tender, 
then take them up, drain them dry, cut in long, 
thick slices, and fry brown in butter. I some- 
times put them in with a roast of beef, and let 
them brown in the gravy. 

Mrs. Wilson.—-I shall try cooking them with 
meat. We have more parsnips than usual this 
winter. Will had charge of the kitchen garden 
last summer, and he raised more than he in- 
tended to. Will is to have charge of the garden 


again next year, and he has been devoting part 
or his spare time this winter to studying up the 


subject of growing vegetables, and expects to be 
able to accomplish wonderful results next sum- 
mer. He has read several books on gardening, 
and all he can find in the papers on the same 
subject. His father has procured for him a 
number of seed catalogues, and Will has spent 
a good many pleasant and busy hours compar- 
ing them and deciding what varieties of vege- 
tables will best suit his ground. His father and 
I give him a few hints and a little advice, then 
let him take the responsibility and have full 
charge ; ” result = ee the a 
supply of vegetables depends on his attending 
to his duties, and the idea of being “ head man” 
and having full control, makes very interesting 
and attractive what would be, otherwise, very 
hard work in a boy’s estimation. 

Mrs. Grey.—I think it a great mistake not to 
let boys have some work about the farm or 
home about which they can have a say or in 
which they have an interest. All the sheep on 
our farm belong to Ned. He takes care of 
them and has all the profit from them. His 
father told him he must learn to care for them 
and never neglect them, and so far they have 
proved a source of great interest to him as well 
as a small profit. 

Mrs. Hollis —Girls as well as boys should, 
when possible, have some work which brings 
them in a little pin money for their very own. 
My little Fan is very fond of working in the 
dairy, and now can do so much of the light 
work that I give her a small part of the pro- 
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ceeds of each week’s sale. She does nothi 
but the very lightest part of the work, but 
have taught her so she understands just how 
everything ought to be done, and several times 
when I have been obliged to be away for a few 
days she has been able to oversee the maids and 
tell them how to do. 

Mrs. Jackson —A young friend of mine has 
given her attention to bee-keeping. She has 
studied the subject until she knows just how to 
manage the little brown workers. It now takes 
but little of her time, and last year she sold 
over six hundred dollars’ worth of honey. 

Mrs. Smith.—I have just finished some home- 

made picture knobs, which are a great improve- 
ment on common nails and cost next to nothing. 
I cut in two empty spools, put a large screw 
through the hole in the center, and give the 
knob so made a coat of gold paint. If liked, 
they might be made the color of the cord to be 
used ‘for hanging the picture. 
Mrs. Corson.—One who has not tried it will 
be surprised to find what nice soup can be made 
out of the bones and carcass of roast turkey. I 
always save the legs and second joints of the 
wings, when the turkey is first carved ; to these 
I add the carcass and all bits left on the platter, 
after the fowl has appeared on the table for the 
last time, and put them on in cold water enough 
to cover them. After they have boiled gently 
for about two hours, I pour out of the pot, strain 
through a sieve to remove all the meat and 
bones, and return the soup to the pot. I then 
pick all the nice bits of meat off of the bones, 
cut it in small pieces, and add it and vegetables 
to the soup. It should boil at least an hour 
after the vegetables are put in. Instead of 
vegetables I often add half a teacupful of rice 
or the same quantity of pearl ay Dump- 
lings are very nice. I make them by stirring 
together a cupful of flour and a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, adding one egg, a pinch of salt, 
and milk e h to make a rather stiff dough. 
I drop the dough, al teaspoonful at a time, 
into the boiling soup half an hour before time 
to serve it. 

Mrs. Stiles—We are all very fond of soup 
and have it frequently. I think if housekeepers 
pe nd knew how easy it is to make a 

ish of soup, they would have it oftener. I use 
beef generally, a piece of shank or neck. I 
put the meat on before breakfast, in a large pot, 
allowing about a quart of water for each pound 
of meat. I say meat, but there is always as 
much bone as meat, and a good deal of bone 
with very little meat makes most excellent soup. 
Cold water is always used. When meat is tobe 
boiled for the table it should be put on in hot 
water, to prevent the juice from escaping, but 
when soup is to be made, cold water is the best. 
I leave the pot set on the back of the stove, 
where it heats slowly, but does not boil. By 
the time I come out after breakfast, nearly an 
hour after the soup was put on, it is ready to 
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skim. With a.spoon or a small skimmer I re- 
move every particle of skum from the top, and 
repeat the operation until no more rises. The 

t can be set front, where the soup will boil 
rapidly, as soon as the skum stops rising. If it 
boils before, the skum will be in small bits 
through the soup and canuot be taken off. For 
vegetable suup I usually take turnips, cabbage, 
and a very small bit of carrot and parsnip. 
Before adding the vegetables I take out the 
bone. The vegetables should be cooked in the 
soup a full hour. 

Mrs. Dean.—I make tomato soup by proceed- 
ing as you do until the meat is taken out. I 
then let the soup stop boiling long enough to 


take off the most of the grease. Pour the soup 


into a deep crock, and add about athird of a 
can of tomatoes instead of any other vegetable. 
The tomatoes must never be added while the 
soup is in an iron pot. 


HEALTH AND COMFORT IN BED- 
CLOTHING. 
ees I went to housekeeping it was with 


a great many erroneous ideas, one of them 
being that my beds, to be comfortable, must 
each be supplied with two or three thick, heavy 
comfortables for winter use. This idea had 
been carried out, and when the heavy, soggy 
things had grown shabby they had been washed 
which process rendered them still more soggy 
in course of time) and covered again and again, 
until it was scarcely possible for air to pass 
through to perform the cleansing process, as it 
should be allowed to do daily, and also nightly. 
In short, I felt certain that my nice, heavy com- 
fortables were excluding all pure air from, and 
confining the impure air inside, the bedclothing, 
which tended to prevent the healthy condition 
which I felt so anxious to promote; also they 
were far too heavy to be “comfortables” in 
reality, though that misnomer had been given 
them. No wonder (I thought, as I lifted them 
daily in making the beds) that I feel as if held 
down by a weight, and, therefore, worn and 
weary when I rise, instead of rested and re- 
freshed. This, then, must be the remedy—a 
new and different covering must be supplied to 
each bed; and what should it be? The beau- 
tiful, soft, woolen blankets, costing from five 
dollars to fifteen dollars and upward per pair, 
which my wealthy neighbors might easily pro- 
cure, were far beyond my reach. I was anxious 
to introduce an improvement which would be 
more conducive to comfort and health and also 
economical. After careful consideration I came 
to a conclusion to do as follows: 

I purchased one hundred yards of sea-foam 
suiting, or “cheese-cloth,” as it is commonly 
called (paying for it four cents per yard) and 
thirty pounds of the best quality of cotton- 

atting, and with this I commenced operations. 
I put the two ends of the whole piece together 
and used the machine to sew it into one stri 
fifty yards long, which I cut into ten pieces, ms 
five yards long and two yards wide (twice the 
width of the cloth), and out of each one of these 
I made a comfortable in the following manner : 
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I laid the piece out upon the floor, smoothin 
one-half very carefully, laying a stick to mar 
the exact centre, or sticking pins. Along, even 
with this centre-mark, I Tala the ends of the 
batting, laying on about three pounds to each 
comfortable, and when this was done, drawing 
the loose half of the cloth carefully and lightly 
over that covered by the cotton, seeing that the 
edges meet evenly all around the three o 
sides. This forms a coverlid two and a half 
yards long and two yards wide. As it lay upon 
the floor I rolled it up, first a little way at the 
closed end and then at one side, till it was 
brought into a convenient form and size for 
— to a table, which, with its leaves spread 
served my purpose admirably. I then unrolled 
the comfortable till it covered the table, when I 
commenced and tied the corner thus extended, 
ually unrolling and tying till all done. 

me of them I tied with bright worsted, and 
fastened the edge by a row of chain-stitch of 
the same material. Those tied with white cot- 
ton, and with the edges simply run up with 
thread, are very nice, though not quite so pretty 
and bright. 

One realizes, after sleeping under covering 
made in the above manner, that weight is not 
indispensable to secure warmth, and that one’s 
health and comfort is promoted by its use. At 
least such has been my experience. They are 
light and open, which makes them easy to wash, 
and (what is a very important item with many) 
they do not cost, at most, above one dollar apiece. 

Mrs. C. H. Potter, in Good Hi ng. 


RECIPES. 


BLACKBERRY Mo.p.—Put one pound of ri 
blackberries into a pudding basin, place this in 
a larger one of hot water, put a plate on the 
top, and let it remain in the oven until the 
fruit is soft. Press out all the juice and mix it 
with rather more than a pound of apples, pre- 
viously pared, cored, and cut into quarters; put 
both together into a preserving pan; let them 
boil for half an hour, and then add th uar- 
ters of a pound of powdered loaf-sugar; let it 
boil for ten minutes more, stirring with a silver 
spoon, when it will be ready to put into the 
mold, which should be of earthenware. A 
little grated lemon-peel should be added. 


PoraTors.—The ordinary ways of baking, 
boiling, and frying potatoes are too well known 
even to need mention; but the following recipes 
and ways of flavoring may prove new to most 
readers. Peel medium-sized or large potatoes, 
and cut them lengthwise into slices half an inch 
thick, wipe them dry, dust with flour, and fi 
with very little butter in a skillet covered wit 
a lid; when brown on one side, turn and cook 
until done. _ Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
when placed in a hot dish. 


To vary the recipe: after the potatoes are 
taken up have ready a pint of milk into which 
a teaspoonful of flour has been smoothly mixed. 
Pour a little water into the skillet, let it boil 
up quickly to cook off the browned butter, add 
the milk, and stir gently until it begins to 
thicken ; then pour over the potatoes. 
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Porators boiled with the skins on can be 
cooked over to be far better than at first. Those 
intended for the next morning’s breakfast 
should be removed from the kettle when about 
two-thirds done and set away until the fcllow- 
ing morning, after the skins have been taken 
off If the potatoes are cooked until fully done, 
they will be too crummy and mealy to cook 
over well, and the same trouble will be experi- 
enced if the potatoes do not stand until per- 
fectly cold and solid. 

After these preliminary preparations the 


potatoes may be gotten up in a number of 
ways. The foundation of all the recipes ig 
plain, warmed-over potatoes, made by cutting 
the cold potatoes into small, chunky pieces, 
none as large as an inch square. After cutting, 
season with pepper and salt; place in a pan 
enough butter to cover the bottom of it when 
melted ; as soon as it ins to brown, turn in 
the potatoes, pour over them a little water, and 
cover closely to keep in the steam; after a few 
minutes remove the lid, and fry until the pota. 
toes are a light brown. 


HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


BRASS REPOUSSE. WORK. 


Brass RepovusseE Work.—Hammered or re- 
poussé brasswork has now become a i 
artistic occupation for ladies, and is likely to 


prove remunerative as well, if carried out with 
taste and skill. It is already practiced with 
very satisfactory results by numbers of ama 
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teurs, and the scope of art brasswork for deco- 
rative purposes has been considerably extended 
since its first introduction some years ago. 
There are several methods of working sheet 
brass into relief designs. Among them the best 
and most popular are the work on lead and on 
pitch, the technicalities of which we briefly 
recapitulate. It is well for beginners to prac- 
tice tirst on lead, as it is a less yielding material 
than pitch, and false strokes can be more easil 
corrected. A sheet of lead about half an inc 
in thickness is firmly fixed to a square block of 
wood two and a half to three inches thick, and 
made perfectly smooth, and after the brass, with 
the sketch of the design, has been screwed on to 
the lead, first, all the outlines are gone over 
with a sort of blunt chisel called a tracer, and 
by gentle strokes of the hammer impressed on 
the metal. The tracer is guided by the left 
hand, while the right hand wields the hammer. 
Each blow with the hammer ought to be 
smartly struck to get the tracer along, temper- 
ing at the same time the stroke by a peculiar 
movement of the wrist, which can only be 
acquired by practice. Should the worker break 
the line he must start again about a quarter of 
an inch backward to prevent the line ming 
jagged. Special care must be taken to keep the 
tracer, which is made of several sizes, well 
under control, to prevent its slipping about, so 
as to produce edges. More or less 
curved tracers are used for outlining leaves, 
feathers of birds, and similar devices. Concave 
punches, of various sizes are used for the cen- 


tres of flowers, and whenever a perfect circle or 


segment of it are required. Bluntly pointed 
tools, called picks or mats, are employed for the 
matting of the background, for shading, clouds, 
etc. In handling the picks, which are of vari- 
ous thicknesses, care must be taken to make the 
dots uniform and to place them at equal dis- 
tances. The whole of the process on lead is 
done from the front, and answers very well for 
simple designs and all kinds of ordinary work, 
such as finger plates, small panels, trays, etc. 
More complicated designs in repoussé work 
are done on a bed of pitch, which has been 
prepared in a pan or deep tray of block tin, a 
metal the weight of which insures the neces- 
sary stability. The pan ought to be larger than 
the brass plate, which is to be fixed in it, and 
the composition wherewith to fill it can be pro- 
cured from a professional brassworker ; although 
an amateur can make his own composition, the 
process of combining the pitch, Russian tallow, 
and plaster of Paris is uncertain in inexperi- 
en hands, and the result unsatisfactory. 
The brass, with the four corners hammered 
down, is embedded in the pitch as long as the 
top layer of the composition is in a semi-fluid 
state, and the tracing of the outlines, as well as 
the matting of the background, are done from 
the front, as on lead. If the work is finished 
so far, the sheet is removed from the pitch-bed 
by warming the brass over a spirit lamp, and 
then again fixed to the pitch, face downward. 
The parts of the design that require raising are 
then hammered out with the aid of round and 
oval repoussé tools. This part of the work re- 
quires great experience and long practice to be 
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accomplished satisfactorily. After this the 
brass is again removed from the pitch-bed and 
placed on a flat board to retrace the outline of 
those parts that require setting, and finally the 
bent corners flattened with a wooden mallet. 
If the finished work is required to be lacquered 
or highly polished, it must be sent to a brass- 
finisher ; but a satisfactory appearance may be 
likewise obtained by first warming the brass 
well and then rubbing it thoroughly with 
rotten-stone and oil. 

The foregoing general rules on hammered 
brasswork are only intended to teach beginners 
how to set about it. There are certain niceties 
in handling the tools which cannot be ex- 
plained, but can only be taught by a profes- 
sional worker and learned by practice. 


Fancy Worxk.—Perforated cloth is now sold 
to be worked in cross-stitch patterns, without 
the trouble of tacking canvas over the material 
to be ornamented and pulling away the threads. 
This is called “veiling work.” The cloth is 
covered all over with small perforations just 
large enough to form a cross-stitch from one to 
the other. The work is easy and quickly done. 
Embroidery silks are used, and an ordinary 
needle—the pattern carried out in several 
colors. “Veiling” is applied to cushions, table- 
cloth-borders, curtain-borders for windows and 
fireplaces, and many other purposes. 

Painted milking-stools are now used in draw- 
ing-rooms for putting beside five-o’clock-tea 
guests, in order that they may have a resting- 
place for their cups; but they are also used for 
seats, the tops covered with satin, padded and 
tufted with ste buttons, and have ribbon bows 
on one leg. 

The chief novelties in drawing-room pincush- 
ions are small bellows, made in cardboard, cov- 
ered with satin, or a doll dressed as an under- 
graduate, in cap and gown, and a wheelbarrow 
made after the same order, the cushion being 
located inside the barrow. One of the newest 
ideas is a tiny wooden sabot converted into a 

vincushion, being stuffed inside. A perambu- 
ees is also adapted to a work-case, reels of 
cotton forming the wheels. A large silk, satin, 
or plush sack is a good notion for a pincushion. 

A novelty for those who are artistic is paint- 
ing on brass. Plaques and a variety of articles 
have been specially prepared. Oil colors are 
used with a happy result. For those who can- 
not draw there is painting on ground glass. 
Luxoleum is the new name for a new art; 
figures, birds, landscapes, and water pieces can 
be produced. It is only necessary to select a 
suitable copy and to place the glass over it— 
this is und on one side and plain on the 
other; the latter should be next the copy. The 
ground side is damped with a special medium, 
that the outline and colors may show more 
clearly through. The outline is first painted 
over and then the whole picture. No knowl- 
edge of drawing is necessary, and the coloring 
is, of course, made easy by the copy being under 
it. The design can, if desired, be leaded, giving 
the appearance of panes; and the new work is 
admirable for windows and screens. Special 
colors, mediums, and varnish are needed. 
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ORNAMENTAL COVERS FOR PIANOFORTE 
Keys.—These serve to keep out the dust, and 
every one who can play at all knows the advan- 

of a well-dusted piano and how prejudicial 
this said dust is to the notes. Handsome pieces 
of embroidery are now to be seen on keys; a 
specially handsome one was recently exhibited 
on the keys of a piano. It is made of white 
— and as a On the satin yee : 
lowing geometri attern in t an 
in the ‘muddle, in black and white silks, a music 
scroll, The lines and s were marked out 
in the fine black (or dark blue) silk, and a few 
notes were put between them. The whole had 
a border of an inch and a half in width in white 
plush all around. Other key-covers, not so difli- 
cult to make and with nearly as handsome an 
effect, are all plush of a color to correspond 
or contrast with the piano-back and the colors 
in thedrawing-room. Along thisa pretty spra 
of flower or fruit is worked in crewel silks, suc 
as a black or dark-colored plush and a spray of 
Virginian-creeper leaves. Bramble-leaves, ber- 
ries, and fruit have a beautiful effect on pale 
blue or green plush. 

If neatness and quaintness are preferred to 
more elaborate embroidery, repeat the black 
notes on white satin with black velvet. Those 
ladies who would like a motto better than any 
other design will find many suitable for the 
purpose. Quilted satin is rich and handsome, 
and requires, after the quilting is once done, 
but littie dainty work. ‘Most of the covers are 
only laid along the top of the keys, and are the 
exact size of them ; astrip could, however, easily 
be sewn along one side and fall over to protect 
the edge of the keys. Feathers tacked closely 
down are warm and soft-looking, especially if 
the colors and shades of color are properly ar- 

For a school-room pianoforte, patch- 
work properly lined would have the same effect 
as the more fanciful drawing-room elegancies ; 
or even colored flannel, lightly wadded—one 
layer only of wadding—ma: made orna- 
mental by means of a little embroidery in feather 
and other fancy stitches. 


Lapy’s Suiprer (CRocHET).—Four skeins of 
double Berlin wool (eight-fold), black, cardinal, 
violet, or blue; six small skeins of single Berlin 
to match; one skein of pale-gold, thick Dacca 
silk, filoselle, or narrow silk braid. Straight 
hook, as for tricot, to fit the wool—not too lar 
as this stitch, if for slippers, must be work 
close and firm. 

The stitch is a kind of double tricot, and is 
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worked in the same way ; but the wool is al 

put round the hook before taking up two loops, 
and 5 omy draw it through these two loops; in 
going itisalways drawn through three loops, 

The Toe.—First bar: make ten chain, miss 
one, wool round the hook, draw through the 
next, wool round the hook; take up in this way 
nine stitches from the chain—there will be ten 
with the first loop on the hook. Go back, woot 
round the hook, te through three loops every 
time. 2d bar: * Wool round the hook, take up 
two stitches, the straight one and the slanting 
one beyond it, draw the wool through these 
two, repeat from *. The last stitch must be 
taken > double, through to the back of it to 
make the edge firm. Go back, draw through 
three loops. 3d bar: Increase, wool round the 
hook, take up the little slanting stitch close to 
the loop on the hook. At the end of the bar, 
with the wool round the hook, take up a second 
time the slanting stitch of the one worked the 
last but one before the end. Go back, draw 
through three loops. 4th bar: Plain. Increase 
at both ends every other bar till eleven bars 
are worked, then do two plain bars between 
each increasing. There will be twenty-four 
stitches across the foot. In the 18th bar, work 
to six from the end and go back to eight from 
the beginning; then work eight and go back to 
the beginning of the bar. 

Now work the side of the shoe upon eight 
stitches. There will be eight left for the front 
and eight for the other side. Work from forty- 
five to fifty bars, according to the length of the 
sole, taking care always to work the last stitch 
through to the back. Join this piece to the 
shoe with a | wool-needle, taking the edge 
stitch singly ; then two stitches, first from one 
edge then from the other. 

With the silk, work looped stars according 
to fancy—one on the toe, one on each side of 
this a little above, one in the middle below the 
rosette, and three continued at each side. 

Sew the shoe to a double sole to the inside 
leather, hold the fluffy part nearest to you and 
take up the inside-edge stitch, together with 
the loop above it. Work one tight row of 
double chain on the side piece (not across the 
front), taking up the inside loop at the edge. 

The rosette is made of the single Berlin wool. 
Upon the end of the wool held in the left hand 
work sixty long crochet, turn, and between each 
of these do three chain, a single; turn, and do 
three chain and a single in the three chain of 
the last row. Draw this up tight to form an 
irregular rosette and sew it to the shoe. 


FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


SOME HINTS ON ECONOMY IN DRESS. 


Oz of the most difficult problems of the day, 
especially for ladies, is how to dress well 
without spending too much money—how to 
make best appearance at the least cost. 

The maxim that in dress “the best is the 


cheapest” is so old as to be almost trite, but it 
is nevertheless quite true. Dark stuffs, how- 
ever, need to be of better quality than light 
ones. A very good rule for those ladies who 
are obliged to study economy is to confine them- 
selves to one or two colors, as, for instance, 
black or blue or brown and white, so that one 
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set of ribbons, waistbands, etc., and one hat or 
bonnet, may be worn with two or more 

It is almost de rigueur for every one to possess a 
black costume and for every young person to 
have a white one, which is always new and 
fresh after being washed or cleaned. Good 
taste and a few dainty etceteras will suggest a 
good many changes and combinations even with 
only these two dresses, and if to them can be 
added a dark and a light brown or blue, the 
semblance of a tolerably extensive wardrobe 
can be managed. A tailor-made navy-blue 
serge, With jacket bodice and waistcoat, is the 
best possible dress that any lady can wear for 
walking during the greater part of the year, 
and may be varied with one or two different 
waistcoats. 

The success of tailor dresses is largely owin 
to the fact that they are made of the best woo 
stuffs, and, moreover, are plainly made. This 
should warn the amateur to avoid buying cheap 
woolen materials, as they are mixed with cot- 
ton, will soon look shabby, and will not endure 
asingle shower. The well-made, all-wool gown, 
on the contrary, has an unmistakable air of 
style and fitness, to begin with, and looks none 
the worse after a season’s wear and in spite of 
rough usage. 

Rows of braid or passementerie frogs are put 
diagonally on the left side plaits of cloth and 
homespun dresses. Clasps of metal or of wood 
are also used on the sides of skirts by those who 
do not like large buttons. 

Tailors outline with braid the curved seams 
on the back of basques and jackets which join 
the side forms to the middle forms. Two rows 
of braid are laid in a parallel curve on the 
seam, and finished near the armhole with three 
curved leaves. 

A most important point in keeping an out- 
door dress presentable for a very long time is 
being careful not to wear it indoors more than 
can possibly be helped. If each dress is kept 
ready to wear, with frilling in neck and sleeves 
or collar and cuffs, fastened in their right 
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places, very few minutes need be occupied in 
changing; and though it may with many be 
necessary to put on a good walking dress at 
breakfast time and wear it till nightfall, the 
custom of exchanging it for something lighter 
for the evening is not only civilized, but econ- 
omical. An old velvet or velveteen is most 
valuable for this purpose throughout the win- 
ter, as none of its imperfections, short of actual 
holes, are visible by gas or candle light, and a 
lace fichu, and something of the same nature at 
the wrists, or, better still, the sleeves cut short 
at the elbow and finished off with a deep piece 
of lace, always make it look elegant and dressy. 
And by way of a word to the wise, here is a 
suggestion for those who cannot aflord velvet, 
and shun velveteen as being heavy and cling- 
ing. Save all remnants of silk dresses and 
have the velveteen lined with them. It will 
look as good again, and will slip on and off with 
the greatest ease and always feel lissome and 

leasant in wearing. For a thinner dress there 
is nothing like a good black net bodice and 
tunic worn over an old silk or satin skirt. It 
can be freshened up by ribbons of various col- 
ors, and is wonderfully tough and serviceable. 
Grenadine wears so quickly under the arms 
that, though very pretty and soft, it has disad- 
vantages well-nigh insuperable where the purse 
is not well furnished. 

A great deal of economy may be practiced in 
minor matters, though it sometimes involves 
some extra outlay in the first instance. The 
frilling that has long been so popular costs a 

at deal of money, and though it keeps clean 
or several days, is utterly useless when dirty. 
A few yards of real lace—Maltese, Torchon, or 
Valenciennes—bears washing a great many 
times (always supposing that it is done at 
home by a careful hand), does not show the 
mending which at length becomes inevitable, 
and when quilled into the dress with a strong 
white thread catching the plaits at the top to 
keep them in place, is more becoming and, in 
the long run, cheaper than any frilling. 
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pan inauguration of the Pratt Free Library, 
in Baltimore constitutes another source of 
knowledge that is presented to the public with 


unstinting hand. ton is rich in these broad 
avenues of knowledge, New York also favored, 
Philadelphia, one of the very largest cities in 
the Union, to her shame, has not so far ad- 
vanced at present, although a movement is on 
foot ome this end, and many other places 
also present, side by side with the two first- 
named cities, equal privileges to those who wish 
to avail themselves of them. There cannot be 
too many of them, when the deplorable inunda- 
tion of ridiculous and demoralizing, if not abso- 
lutely vicious, literature, with which the youth 
of America is only too intimately acquainted, is 
taken into consideration. The question put to 
4 bright, intelligent errand boy one day by the 


writer, as they both stood at a news-stall on the 
corner of a street in one of our great cities, as 
to why he bought a five-cent novel of the typi- 
cal kind described by such a title as } 
or the Crimson Hag of the Beetling Cliff, or 
Bonanza Bill, both veritable names, brought 
out the answer, “that the rest were too dear for 
him to buy.” Now this boy gave as good a 
romise of a respectable future as any other 
y, decently clad, evidently belonging to re- 
spectable middle-class people, and employed in 
a position of trust by a good business firm ; and 
et this mental poison was being instilled drop 
; drop into his active mind, which was craving 
food that it might grow to maturity. Shall we 
give our children a stone when they ery to us 
for bread? And yet this is exactly what we 
are doing by permitting such publications to be 
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hawked about our streets and arrayed in tempt- 
ing piles in conspicuous places to attract atten- 
tion. Many a home has been made desolate, 
and untold agony inflicted upon the members 
of a once happy household, by this pernicious 
influen salt an honest, earnest man, a lieu- 
tenant of the police force in one of our large 
cities, said to the writer on an occasion of this 
kind, “There is hardly a week passes that we 
are not applied to by parents in search of their 
runaway Children, who have, in most cases, been 
reading this cheap literature.” Our girls, alas! 
those future sidthets of the race—and, reader, 
stop for one moment and think what an im- 
mense power the mother wields in her house- 
hold—are too often rendered unfit for every-day 
life by the strained and false views of life and its 
sacred relations that are clothed in what, to her 
untrained and immature intellect, is an attractive 
dress. New York city has the honor of starting 
a project to furnish cheap and good literature 
to the p of every one, and it has been pro- 
that there shall be issued a reprint of 
rd Tennyson’s writings, each issue containing 
a complete work of that t, to be sold for— 
one penny. This is, ind a step in the right 
direction, but all such efforts will be rendered 
useless if the proper guardians of the young do 
not do their part. There should be a thorough 
waking up on this subject, parents and guardians 
keeping strict watch over the literature of their 
children, not intermittent, but steady, persistent, 
and, above all else, thorough. Examine the 
boy’s breast-pocket in his coat or vest, search 
his bureau drawers, look among his school- 
books, and exercise the strictest watch over the 
book or pamphlet you see in your daughter’s 
hands or under her pillow in the morning. Use 
every effort to create a pure standard of liter- 
ature in the mind of a child, and ten to one 
that child comes out a victor in the struggle 
for the right. Give the children plenty of 
literary food, but see that you do not allow the 
mind to become poisoned, when you would 
shrink in horror from offering even a slight 
harm to the bedy, and the body is but the 
obedient servant of the mind, its master. Too 
much cannot be said upon this subject, nor can 
the importance of it be overestimated; “in 
season and out of season” it should be urged, by 
parents and guardians, with a watchfulness that 
never sleeps and an earnestness that will carr 
weight with it. There is no reason why eac 
little town and village should not possess a 
small free library, for there are always public- 
spirited people in every community who, with 
a little sound judgment as to ways and means 
best suited to their particular locality, and a 
little persistency in the carrying out of their 
plans, might institute a reform in this matter, 
and establish at a very small cost a library of 
good and entertaining reading for those who 
oe not ane a a ~ “The books com 
interesti popular, but of sterling wort 
and the pore Smal made attractive by light, 
heat, and facilities for the readers ; then throw 
open your doors to the people, and bid them 
freely enter and partake of the feast. It is 
easier in smal] communities than in large cities 
to reach the individual, and unlimited good 
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may be done in a thorough way, and as the 
circles caused by a stone cast into water widen 
indefinitely, so the good influences of sucha 
thing will spread themselves far and wide from 
their original centre. Reader, this is but a 
hint, but it is worth a serious thought. 
* 
* 

Will the folly of mankind never cease, and 
will the race never learn from the experience 
of others? Hardly a week passes without some 
fatal accident being recorded by the daily jour- 
nals caused by the stupid antics of a would-be 
wit, who calls the handling and joking with 
firearms fun. It is an old and trite subject, but, 
notwithstanding all that has been said and writ- 
ten in rd to it, with the awful consequences 
of this idiocy staring one in the face with 
the freshness of every-day occurrence, the list 
keep on increasing, and such accidents are of 
daily record. Lately, an account published in 
the daily papers tells us of a young girl who, 
in the midst of entertaining her guest, a young 
man of her acquaintance, was shot dead by him, 
his sole explanation being that she had first 

inted the weapon playfully at him, telling 

im “that she would show him how young 
ladies sometimes killed their recreant lovers,” 
and he returned the jest in kind, except that in 
his case the pistol accidentally went off and 
killed his friend. Look this position well in 
the face; there were no witnesses, and though 
the jury almost unanimously agreed in exoner- 
ating him, and he had always borne a good 
character, the doubt will forever cast its dark 
shadow upon him, and the frame of mind of a 
man with such a burden to carry in his memo 
must be a far from enviable one. Is it wort 
while to fasten a murder upon one’s conscience, to 
risk his peace of mind aie overshadowing of 


his life in a play only suitable to the pranksof a 
monkey ?—to say nothing of the Tz of the 


thing, for one cannot for their life see the least 
spark of fun or wit in the whole proceeding. 
* 

And yet the world does move, for instead of 
men fighting each other like wild beasts, and in 
lieu of claws and teeth yaa og | cannon and 
the bayonet, it seems as though there was a re- 
mote prospect in the future of the world that 
there would be some other way found to settle 
differences of opinions and interests. The 
Philadelphia Press informs us of a recent im- 
portant strike in a large mill in the northern 
part of that city, but, contrary to the usual 
story, we are refreshingly surprised by the 
account continuing in a totally different strain 
than is customary in such cases. The superin- 
tendent, a man who rendered himself obnoxious 
to the employees by his overbearing and unrea- 
sonable treatment of them, had been ng es 
complained of, but the head of the firm, having 
implicit confidence in him, left all the affairs of 
the mill in his hands, and the complaints were 
unheeded. Grievance after grievance was piled 
one on the other, until, the load becoming un- 
bearable, the hands determined to strike, 28 
they had done before, but hesitated, as the se- 
vere lesson taught them previously by privation 
arose in their minds; therefore, relying upon 
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the strength of their organization, they waited 
results. At last an aggravated case arose, and 
the Grievance Committee waited upon the 
manufacturer, asking that the discharged hands 
should be reinstated and the obnoxious super- 
intendent removed, but were saeabenetal i 
their efforts. Yet they did not strike, but 
worked “under protest.” A few days later an- 
other committee waited again on the employer 
pois a local assembly to which the 
hands belonged), and this time they not only 
obtained a hearing, but an admission that the 
complaints might be well founded, but were 
again met by a refusal to discharge the super- 
intendent. The strike was now fully ye 
but, to. the amazement of every one, did not 
come; and so things went on for another two 
weeks, when Mr, D—— was again waited upon 
by the Executive Board of the District Assem- 
bly, a fine-looking set of intelligent men, who, 
after a long and amicable discussion, attain 
their point, and the following day the superin- 
tendent was given a responsible post away from 
the mill, no state of ill-feeling resulting be- 
tween the hands and their employer, but actu- 
ally a better state of accord than had existed 
for many months. It really seems as though 
after all, the vexed question of capital an 
labor was about to quietly and effectually re- 
adjust the balance in a manner becoming creat- 
ures who call themselves rational beings. 


* 
* 


The newsboys and bootblacks of the period 
are becoming a power in the community—in 
fact, they form a little community of them- 
selves ; for in Philadelphia alone there are one 
thousand persons, mostly children between 
six and fourteen years of age, who—mark this, 
ye laggards of the world !—are earning their liv- 
ing in these occupations. These poor, industrious 
little creatures, many of them without a home 
or friends, are struggling heroically for a foot- 
hold, but surrounded by everything imaginable 
of wickedness and degradation to trammel them 
in their efforts. Can we afford to allow such a 
class to grow up among us without a proper 
chance to develop as a human being should? 
If we do allow it, is it not bound, at a not very 
distant day, to bring its own retribution? The 
very energy—so restless, so independent—of 
these brave little creatures should speak for 
itself, and, if turned in the right direction, will 
mye of true benefit to the world at large; 
but allow it to deflect in the other way, the evil 
it will work will be of corresponding power, 
nay, possibly overbalance the good in which it 
might have resulted. Therefore the proposi- 
tion which has been advanced in Philadelphia 
fora Manual School of Industry for such a class 
would seem of utmost importance, especially 
when it is taken into consideration that 
each one of these boys is an American citizen 
in embryo, and will by and by become entitled 
to full privileges of citizenship. It is, there- 
fore, proposed that these boys shall be registered 
and licensed by municipal authority and marked 
by badge and uniform, and that a school for 
manual labor be established where all under 
sixteen must attend for three hours daily, the 
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penalty of non-attendance being the forfeiture 
of their license. Undoubtedly, the experiment 
of putting a wild, ragged street-Arab into de- 
cent clothes, especially anything that savors of 
a uniform, would raise a violent protest among 
these gentry, but after awhile they will come to 
find the bugbear not quite so terrible and finally 
end by enjoying it. One can imagine the grand 
rush, at the first, to see this new thing, and the 
derisive chafling as they investigate, the insub- 
ordination, very likely the utter revolt, of many ; 
but among them there are sure to be thoughtful 
ones who will carry their interest to their com- 
rades, and thus “a little leaven will leaven the 
wholelump.” It isan experiment worth trying, 
not only in our large cities, but in all the smaller 
towns and whenever such boys are employed. 
* % 
* 

The following clipping from the Evening News 
will prove of curious interest to every reader 
and will open many eyes to the wide use made 
of the postal facilities: “‘ You would be aston- 
ished,’ said Chief Clerk Wunder, at the Phila- 
delphia Post-office yesterday, ‘how few people 
know anything about the origin of the postage 
stamp. The postage stamp in the United States 
is less than forty years old, and although this 
country was the third to adopt the system, it 
now leads in the number issued by almost four 
times as many as the next highest stamp-using 
country, which is England This latter country 
was the first to adopt the stamp, in 1840. Brazil 
followed close in her footsteps in 1843, and the 
United States in 1847. The governments of 
two hundred and eleven countries now issue 
postage stamps. All these are outranked by 
America, whose annual output of letter-stamps 
is two billion five hundred million. Of the fifty 
billion letters sent under stamps through the 
mails annually, England is credited with seven 
hundred million. Japan now mails annually 
ninety-five million letters, and the canceled 
stamps on these letters are worth an average of 
one cent each. Last year there were twenty~ 
six thousand letters posted in England without. 
any address on them. In one thousand six 
hundred of these gold coins and money were 
inclosed. Thecanceled postage stamps of many 
countries are worth quite as much as unused 
specimens, and many are issued solely for col- 
lections, the revenue being an important item, 
Monaco is the latest to issue stamps; but Stel- 
laland, with its “ fifty houses and three stores,” is 
probably the most insignificant, even more so 
than Heligoland or the Virgin Islands. Bhopal 
has the oldest stamp, Nicaragua the finest, Si- 
beria the largest, Zealand the smallest, Guate- 
mala the most striking, and Sarawak and Great 
Britain divide the honor of having the cheapest 
and meanest.’ ” 


* 
* 


Among the facts that present themselves by 
the wayside of our editorial ramblings is the 
great future Pe pee of the telephone. The 


Evening Bulletin, of Philadelphia, records an 
extraordinary feat accomplished in tele oe 
a distance of two thousand four anitiel an 

sixty-five miles, between St. Petersburg and 
Boulogne, in which conversation was kept up, 
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notwithstanding a high induction. Imagine 
hearing a friend’s voice over such a distance! 
Ye lovers, take courage; for it seems, indeed, 
as though space was about to be annihilated, 
when we can overcome it in so patent a manner; 
and, ye sick, feel no longer isolated, when the 
same good fairy, in the shape of a speaking- 
tube, is now utilized to convey your message to 
the absent friend without fear of infection. 
Truly, this is the age of marvels, and the old 
is rapidly giving place to the new and things 
are not now as they were. 


*_* 
* 


The White Cross Army is the popular name 
of a1 organization called the Knights of the 
White Cross, whose headquarters is in New 
York city. This American institution is an 
outgrowth of a similar one in England, which 
has already accomplished a great deal of good. 
The president of the American order is W. W. 
Hoppin, Jr., who is also president of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, of New York. it 
is expected that branch or.lers will be estab- 
lished all over the United States, particular] 
in every school district. The badge is a cont 
white cross. The following is the pledge, which 
every boy or young man who can be reached 
will be asked to sign: “I promise, by the help 
of God, to treat all women with respect, and to 
endeavor to protect them from wrong and degra- 
dation; to endeavor to put down all indecent 
language and coarse jests; to maintain the law 
of purity as equally binding a men and 
women ; to endeavor to spread these principles 
among my companions and to try and help my 
younger brothers; to use every possible means 
to fulfill the command, ‘ Keep thyself pure.’ ” 
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